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That  the  impetus  of  the  Great  Campaign  will 
not  be  wasted  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  annual 
the  meeting.  January  eighteenth. 

FOURTH  President  King  and  Mr.  Bohn  will 

MILLION  follow  up  the  various  openings 
created  by  the  nation-wide  pub- 
licity, and  the  alumni  and  college  offices  and 
the  class  campaign  directors  will  cooperate  in 
securing  a wider  participation  in  the  great 
effort.  Before  Commencement  the  percentage 
of  alumni  participation  should  be  raised  from 
57%  to  over  80%  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  Oberlin  will  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
the  fourth  million. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
each  individual  small  gift  to  Oberlin  College. 

Not  only  is  it  an  evidence  of  loyalty 
SMALL  and  a stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
GIFTS.  college,  but  when  added  to  a large 
number  of  other  small  gifts,  each 
small  gift  helps  to  swell  the  total  to  very 
formidable  proportions.  Out  of  approximately 
8,000  separate  gifts  so  far  recorded  for  the 
campaign,  only  120  exceeded  ?1,000  in  amount. 
An  average  of  1285  would  have  completed  the 
entire  campaign;  but  even  gifts  of  .$10.  $25, 
and  $50  have  added  greatly  to  the  total.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  months  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  Oberlin  alumni  everywhere  to  increase  the 
itumber  of  supporters  of  the  great  campaign  to 
10.000.  emphasizing  the  need  of  cooperation 
through  some  gift,  however  small,  and  realiz- 
ing that  each  pledge  means  a substantial  ad- 
dition to  the  college  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  support. 

An  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  January  fifteenth  commends  Ohio  State 
University  for  undertaking  the 
SPORTS-  education  of  its  student  body  in 
MANSHIP  sportsmanship  and  hints  that 
"many  an  Ohio  college  student 
body”  needs  such  a series  of  lectures.  Doubt- 
less an  Oberlin  audience  could  profit  by  such 
instruction,  although  the  acts  of  roughneckism 
on  the  field  or  discourtesy  in  the  stands  are 
few.  It  is  rather  in  the  positive  acts  of 


thoughtful  courtesy  that  we  are  apt  to  be  lack- 
ing. The  men  of  the  student  body  are  only 
beginning  to  develop  the  kind  of  hospitality 
which  makes  friends  of  strangers.  Adminis- 
trative officers  are  occasionally  too  "business 
like”  and  often  too  busy  to  warm  the  hearts 
of  the  casual  inquirer.  And  only  a few  alumni 
grouits  have  developed  the  knack  of  friendly 
cooperation  with  other  collegiate  clubs  or  of 
attractive  hospitality  to  prospective  students 
and  outside  groups.  After  all  the  business  of 
higher  education  is  a common  enterprise  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  it  should  feel 
a certain  solidarity  of  interest  and  develop  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  bridges  the  space  be- 
tween separate  but  similar  institutions.  There 
should  be  more  interchange  of  visits  between 
students  and  teachers  of  neighboring  schools, 
and  the  alumni  might  well  comhine  on  com- 
mon enterprises.  The  Big  Ten  Club  of  Cleve- 
land is  showing  the  way.  An  Ohio  Conference 
Cluh  is  a pleasant  possibility.  But  only  the 
positive  interest  and  personal  courtesy  of  the 
alumni  of  Ohio  colleges  can  remove  unpleas- 
ant attitudes  founded  upon  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice held  over  from  earlier  and  more  proviu 
cial  days. 

Anyone  who  wishes  a comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  work  and  needs  of  a great  college 
should  carefully  read  President 
A King’s  Annual  Report  which  has 

SURVEY  just  been  put  in  type.  Few  col- 

OF  leges  make  public  such  a com- 

OBERLIN  plete  statement  of  their  manage- 
ment and  problems  and  few  such 
reports  if  made  would  show  as  careful  man- 
agement and  sound  educational  policy.  To 
know  the  administration  of  Oberlin  College, 
read  the  Annual  Reports. 


John  Wesley  Powell,  Oberlin  ’58-’59,  com- 
manded the  first  two  expeditions  to  explore 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Colonel  C.  H.  Birdseye,  ’01, 
commanded  the  latest  expedition.  Colonel 
Birdseye  has  been  giving  a series  of  lectures 
on  his  trip  illustrated  by  remarkable  moving 
pictures. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


At  Last  the  Truth 


I quote  the  following  from  Heywood  Broun: 

Some  recent  statistics  from  the  ■University 
of  Michigan  proved  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men 
ten  years  out  of  college  almost  invariably  fell 
below  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
graduate.  The  most  lucrative  jobs  went  to  the 
halfbacks,  the  tackles  and  the  enterprising 
ends.  Business,  possibly  the  most  sentimental 
of  American  activities,  saves  its  warmest  wel- 
come for  the  youngsters  who  look  well  about 
the  place  and  play  creditable  golf  over  week- 
ends. Banking,  bond  selling  and  all  the  rest 
ot  it  are  largely  an  extension  of  the  college 
club  and  fraternity  system.  The  demand  is 
keener  tor  cheer  leaders  than  for  executives. 

This  is  something  I have  always  suspected. 
It  has  never  seemed  to  me  likely  that  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  the  business  world  by  many 
of  my  young  friends  was  due  entirely,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  their  extraordinary  abilities.  I can 
hardly  believe  that  boys  who  have  shown  in 
their  college  work,  or  in  their  daily  avocations, 
no  unusual  degree  of  industry  or  shrewdness  or 
foresight  or  grasp  will  suddenly  develop  these 
qualities  as  soon  as  their  diplomas  are  safely 
in  their  hands.  When  all  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  fact  that  they  are  interested  in 
business  and  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
study,  it  is,  I repeat,  unlikely.  Ot  course,  busi- 
ness men,  like  all  the  rest  ot  us,  are  willing 
to  have  it  believed  that  their  occupation  in- 
volves mysterious  and  mighty  gifts  to  which 
the  rank  and  file  can  not  pretend.  I am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  this  is  true  of  the  phy- 
sician’s trade  and  the  lawyer’s,  but  I am  not 
so  clear  that  it  is  true  of  selling  bonds  or  au- 
tomobiles or  advertising.  In  fact,  I am  per- 
suaded that  agreeable  personal  qualities  play 
a much  larger  part  in  business  success,  es- 
pecially in  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  than  either 
knowledge  or  application. 

Such  a notion,  of  course,  if  it  were  generally 
admitted,  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
college  “loafer,”  which  that  often  engaging 
youth  does  not  at  all  require  to  make  him  sat- 
isfied with  his  lot  in  life.  "Wniy,”  he  reasons, 
"should  I exert  myself  to  deal  with  worthies  as 
dead  as  Pharaoh  and  much  drier,  when  I can, 
by  developing  my  personal  and  social  and  ath- 


letic possibilities,  fit  myself,  in  the  most  ef- 
fective fashion,  to  deal  with  worthies  who  are 
neither  dead  nor  dry?”  And  really,  if  one  is 
honest  with  oneself  and  with  him,  It  is  difficult 
to  answer.  But  that  does  not  trouble  me  the 
least  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  I find  a 
distinct  relief  in  admitting  the  truth  of  my 
young  friend’s  contention.  I am  then  no 
longer  under  obligation  to  try  to  persuade  him 
that  the  things  1 wish  him  to  do  on  quite  other 
grounds  are  valuable  for  their  direct  bearing 
upon  his  career.  I know  better,  and  he  knows 
better;  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  leaves 
me  free  to  insist  that  he  would  do  wisely  to 
give  a modicum  ot  attention  to  history  and 
philosophy  and  science  and  art  and  literature, 
not  to  prepare  him  for  the  business  of  making 
money,  but  to  prepare  him  for  a much  more 
important  and  exacting  occupation,  the  busi- 
ness of  living.  For,  after  all,  life  is  larger 
than  any  single  aspect  of  it,  and  it  is  a rare 
piece  of  luck  when  a man  finds  a “job”  that  en- 
grosses ail  his  powers.  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a margin,  often  a wide  margin,  that  his 
business  does  not  reach  at  all,  and  that  is 
where  those  other  interests,  which  his  educa- 
tion ought  to  have  aroused,  come  into  play- 
I need  not  point  out  that  they  have  inevitably 
a certain  effect  upon  that  “personality”  which 
is,  or  may  be,  his  chief  business  asset.  What 
I am  urging  is  that  they  colour  all  his  life, 
and  so  enrich  and  perhaps  redeem  it. 

For  Mr.  Broun’s  remark  was  called  out  by 
the  fact  that  a young  man  who,  a few  years 
ago,  was  a scholastic  “wonder-child,”  is  now 
living  on  a salary  of  twenty-three  dollars  a 
week.  It  is  not  princely,  but  I can  easily 
imagine  that,  with  some  mental  resources,  one 
could  live  decently  on  even  so  slender  finan- 
cial resources  as  this,  and  that  without  such 
an  addition  to  one’s  income  as  literature  and 
art  and  philosophy  afford,  one  might  be  im- 
pecunious on  a good  deal  more. 
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Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98 


Katharine  Wright,  ’98 

THE  NEW  TRUSTEES 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  Oberlin  College,  postponed  from  Novem- 
ber, was  held  in  the  Administration  Building, 
Oberlin,  on  Friday,  January  18,  1924.  The  fol- 
lowing trustees  were  present:  President  King 
of  Oberlin;  Dr.  D.  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran  of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  C.  K. 
Fauver  of  New  York  City;  Judge  Alexander 
Hadden  of  Cleveland;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hayden  of 
Cleveland;  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  of  Oberlin; 
Mr.  A.  B.  McNairy  of  Cleveland;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Miller  of  Chicago,  111..  Mr.  1.  W.  Metcalf  of 
Oberlin;  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’.; 
Mr.  G.  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland;  Mr.  L.  T.  War- 
ner of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Miss  Katharine 
Wright  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

MARK  L.  TIIOMSO.X  ICLICCTEl)  TRUSTEE 

The  trustees  re-elected  Judge  Alexander 
Hadden  of  Cleveland,  and  Charles  H.  Kirshner, 
Esq.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  members  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Homer  H.  Johnson  of  Cleveland 
withdrew  from  membership  on  the  Board  after 
twenty-four  years  of  service,  during  most  of 
which  time  he  was  also  a member  of  the  very 
important  Committee  on  Investment  of  College 


Funds.  In  his  place  the  trustees  elected  Mr. 
Mark  L.  Thomsen  of  Cleveland,  a member  of 
the  class  of  1898.  Mr.  Thomsen  has  served  the 
college  for  the  last  four  years  as  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  during  the  recent 
campaign  for  endowment  and  buildings  acted 
as  National  Chairman  for  Men.  By  the  ballot 
of  the  alumni  Miss  Katharine  Wright  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Miss  Wright  graduated  from  the 
college  in  1898  and  during  the  recent  campaign 
for  funds  served  as  National  Chairman  for 
Women. 

DEATH  OF  PROFE.S.SOR  MI.SKOV.SKY 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Board  word  was 
received  of  the  death  of  Professor  Louis  F. 
Miskovsky  and  a minute  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  expressing  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Miskovsky’s  services  to  the  college.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  Slavic  Department  from  1886 
to  the  time  of  its  discontinuance  in  1923. 

(An  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Miskovsky  will  appear  in  the  March  number.— 
Editor.) 
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DEBT  REDUCEn 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  items  reported 
to  the  trustees  at  the  meeting  was  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  it  had  proved  possible  to 
reduce  the  accumulated  debt  of  the  college  by 
the  sum  of  $68,800,  reducing  the  aggregate 
from  $192,700  to  $123,900.  The  Treasurer 
further  reported  that  since  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  the  sum  of  $38,000  had  been  re- 
ceived that  could  be  applied  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  deficit  and  that  at  this  time  the 
net  accumulated  debt  of  the  college  had  been 
further  reduced  to  $85,900.  This  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  of  the  college  has  only  been 
possible  by  extraordinary  economies  and  re- 
trenchments in  the  operation  of  the  college. 

THE  CAMP.UON 

The  great  item  of  consideration  by  the  trust- 
ees at  this  time  was  the  report  upon  the  cam- 
paign for  buildings  and  endowment.  Toward 
the  total  of  $4,500,000  for  which  the  college  is 
working,  the  report  presented  by  President 
King  and  Mr.  Bohn  showed  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  slightly  more  than 
$3,050,000,  enough  to  secure  the  gift  of  $500,- 
000  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York,  promised  upon  condition  that  the  college 
raise  $1,500,000  for  endowment  for  current  ex- 
pense. The  pledges  reported  to  date  show  that 
the  campaign  subscriptions  had  amounted  to 
something  more  than  $1,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  claim  this  condition- 
al gift.  Other  subscriptions  include  new 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  amounting  to  $75,- 
000;  specific  subscriptions  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a new  Hospital,  $55,000;  the  sum 
of  $15,000  for  a new  recreation  field  tor 
women;  and  miscellaneous  undesignated  gifts, 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  point 
mentioned,  $3,050,000. 

In  this  total  were  included  gifts  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  amounting  to  $264,- 
000;  gifts  by  members  of  the  faculty  amount- 
ing to  $74,000;  gifts  by  other  residents  of 
Oberlin  amounting  to  $76,000;  gifts  by  the 
student  body  in  Oberlin  amounting  to  $240,200; 
gifts  from  the  Cleveland  district,  including 
Cleveland  and  surrounding  territory,  aggre- 
gating more  than  $500,000.  The  total  of 
$240,000  from  the  shulent  body  is  supposed  to 
set  a new  record  of  student  contributions  to 
college  endowment  and  building  projects. 

TO  HE  CONTINUED 

The  trustees  directed  the  officers  of  the  col- 
lege to  proceed  with  efforts  to  complete  the 


fund  by  soliciting  large  and  small  amounts. 
The  participation  by  the  alumni  of  the  college 
to  date  was  reported  to  be  approximately  60 
per  cent.  In  the  campaigns  of  some  other  col- 
leges as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  alumni 
body  have  made  pledges,  and  a part  of  the 
continuation  program  in  Oberlin  will  be  to 
reach  the  alumni  who  have  not  yet  made 
pledges  and  secure  some  gifts  from  them. 

ERECTION  OF  HOSPITAL  AUTHORIZED 

An  early  beginning  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  joint  use  of  the  college 
and  the  town  was  made  by  the  action  of  the 
trustees  approving  the  immediate  erection  of 
the  hospital  and  leaving  to  the  Trustee  Com- 
mittee on  Location,  Plans  and  Construction  of 
College  Buildings  the  decision  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  proceeding  with  this  work. 
Definite  gifts  available  for  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  now  amount  to  $132,000,  and  it  is 
planned  to  take  from  the  undesignated  sub- 
scriptions that  have  been  received  enough 
money  to  build  the  hospital.  The  present  esti- 
mate of  cost  for  the  hospital  is  $150,000.  It 
is  to  be  a memorial  to  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1875,  for 
many  years  the  leading  surgeon  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

NEW.S  LETTER  APPROVED 

The  trustees  approved  not  only  the  plans  for 
the  continuation  of  the  campaign,  but  also  for 
maintaining  the  interest  of  former  students 
by  means  of  occasional  news  letters  that  are 
to  be  sent  to  all  alumni  and  former  students. 
Additional  clerical  assistance  was  authorized 
to  allow-  the  secretary  of  the  college  to  collect 
and  maintain  his  address  lists  of  former 
students. 


The  Secretary’s  Office  is  proposing  to  use  to 
good  purpose  a revised  edition  of  the  illus- 
trated pamphlet  “ Oberlin.” 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a reprint 
of  this  pamphlet  in  an  edition  of  7500,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  College  tor  sev- 
eral years  in  connection  with  correspondence 
with  prospective  students.  In  adapting  the 
campaign  pamphlet  for  this  use  among  pros- 
pective students  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
only  three  pages.  The  new  pamphlet  will  be 
available  on  or  about  February  1,  1924. 


The  average  total  oxpenditnre  of  a frater- 
nity man  at  Dartmouth  last  year  was  $1342. 
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Student  Expenses  and  Scholarship  Aid 


Tlie  question  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
student  at  Oberlin  College  is  a relative  one. 
When  board  was  ?2.50  a week,  pay  for  student 
labor  was  15  cents.  Now  that  board  costs  $6, 
a student’s  time  brings  35  to  45  cents.  Through- 
out the  history  of  Oberlin  those  who  have 
worked  for  board  or  room  have  given  about 
the  same  amount  of  service,  namely  an  hour 
per  meal  or  night.  Thus  it  is  no  harder  for  a 
self-supporting  student  to  eat  and  sleep  today 
than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Text  books,  of  course,  are  expensive — they 
always  were.  But  the  reserved-shelf  system 
often  takes  the  place  of  individual  texts  and 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Library  now 
encourages  extensive  reading  without  charge. 

Clothes  and  similar  expenses  are  no  higher 
at  Oberlin  than  at  the  student’s  home.  Neat- 
ness is  encouraged,  but  otherwise  no  standard 
of  dress  is  imposed  or  in  fact  maintained.  Full 
dress  is  no  longer  worn  for  concerts  and  en- 
tertainments but  is  usual  at  the  three  Proms 
given  in  the  Art  Building. 

Games,  plays,  and  entertainments  cost  more 
now-a-days,  principally  because  there  are  more 
of  them.  But  the  system  of  bidding  for 
"choices”  involving  high  additional  expense 
beyond  the  cost  of  admission  has  long  since 
been  abolished.  The  number  of  ushers,  ticket 
takers,  etc.,  has  increased  with  the  shows  and 
allows  for  the  usual  proportion  of  free  ad- 
missions. 

The  increase  in  tuition  is  also  a relative 
matter,  representing  an  increase  only  a little 
larger  than  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the  dol- 
lar would  necessitate,  and  being  compensated 
by  a great  increase  in  scholarship  and  loan 
funds.  Scholarship  grants  are  available  to  all 
needy  students  on  exactly  the  same  conditions. 
No  grant  is  made  to  any  student  until  he  has 
completed  a semester  of  residence  and  has 
made  application  on  an  elaborate  blank.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  blank  among  “Notes  con- 
cerning the  granting  of  scholarship  aid”  we 
find : 

4.  In  passing  upon  the  application  for 
scholarship  aid  the  Committee  will  take 
into  consideration; 

a.  The  applicant’s  scholarship  average 
(see  note  5). 

b.  The  applicant’s  judgment  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

c.  The  applicant’s  general  attitude  and 
effectiveness  as  a member  of  the 
student  body. 


5.  The  scale 
is  as  follows: 


Semester  grades 
“A” 

“B” 

"C” 

“U” 


of  scholarship  allowance 

Allowance  per  semester 
$4.00  per  credit  hour 
$3.00  per  credit  hour 
$2.00  per  credit  hour 
$1.00  per  credit  hour 


On  this  basis  last  year  $26,215.06  was  granted 
in  scholarship  aid  to  25  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents, giving  an  average  of  $82.69  each. 

Under  this  system  there  is  no  chance  for 
favoritism  to  athletes  (as  is  sometimes  insin- 
uated), and  in  fact  the  average  scholarship  aid 
and  proportion  aided  over  a period  of  years  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  for  non-athletes.  For 
instance,  for  the  year  1921-22  (later  tabulations 
have  not  been  made)  the  average  amount 
granted  athletes  compared  with  the  others  is 
as  follows:  Class  of  1922,  athletes  $4.16  more 
(due  to  a brilliant  student  on  the  tennis  team); 
Class  of  1923,  athletes  $1.21  less;  Class  of  1924, 
athletes  $13.19  less. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AID 

A COMPARATIVE  TAIIUJ 
Number  Per  Cl. 

Re-  Re-  Total  Averaae 

Number  celving  ceiving  Amount  Amount 

Tuition  Enrolled  Aid  Aid  Granted  Granted 

l!IO;i-04  .$7.5 


Men  

. 279 

77 

27.6 

$ 1,583.00 

$20.52 

Women  . . 

. 354 

52 

14.7 

1,802.00 

35.81 

G33 

129 

20.4 

$ 3.445.00 

$26.71 

1911-12  $100 

Men  

. 428 

i;i3 

31.1 

$ 4,911.00 

$30,925 

Women  . . 

. 570 

104 

18.2 

5,157.06 

49.592 

998 

237 

23.7 

$10,008.00 

$42.4S;i 

1919-20  $135 

Men  

. 441 

104 

37.2 

$ 7.843.00 

$47.82 

Women  . . 

. 094 

134 

19.3 

8,013.09 

04.28 

1135 

298 

26.2 

$10,450.09 

$55.22 

1920-21  $150 

Mon  

. 4()0 

130 

30. 

$ 8,047.00 

$03.58 

Women  . . 

. 715 

135 

19. 

10,408.54 

77.54 

1175 

271 

23. 

$19,115.54 

$70.54 

1921-22  $200 

Men  

189 

37.80 

$14,339.00 

$70.85 

M omen  . . 

. 721 

140 

19.417 

13,910.37 

99.40 

1221 

329 

26.90 

$28,255.37 

$85.88 

1922-23  $200 

Mon  

. 521 

188 

3G.08 

$14,990.98 

.$79.77 

^\  omen  .. 

. 717 

129 

18.99 

11,218.08 

80.90 

1238 

317 

25.00 

$20,215.00 

$82.09 

Comparative  statistics  show  that  scholarship 
aid  has  grown  faster  in  proportion  than  tuition 
charges.  Since  1903  the  number  of  individuals 
aided  has  increased  246%;  the  percentage  of 
the  student  body  receiving  aid  has  increased 
from  20.4%  to  25.60%;  and  the  average  gift 
has  increased  309%;  while  the  tuition  has  in- 
creased only  2867c.  This  large  growth  in 
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scholarship  funds  is  largeiy  due  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  large  number  of  alumni  who  have 
annually  contributed  through  the  Living  En- 
dowment Union  and  to  a few  generous  givers 
who  have  wished  to  help  self-supporting  stu- 
dents in  this  way. 

Loans  are  granted  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  under  carefully  guarded  conditions.  In 
1921-22  50  men  received  loans  totaling  $5,731.17. 
It  so  happens  that  16%  of  these  were  ath- 
letes and  that  they  received  16%  of  the  grant. 
In  1922-23  $11,153.33  was  loaned  to  upperclass- 
men, $5,359  to  men  and  $5,796.33  to  women. 

In  summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  in 
our  depreciated  dollars,  an  Oberlin  education 
costs  much  more  than  in  the  good  old  days, 
nevertheless  the  same  amount  of  effort  com- 


mands a far  completer  education  and  Oberlin 
College  is  doing,  both  absolutely  and  in  pro- 
portion, more  to  help  the  self-supporting  stu- 
dent. In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion to  be  obtained  per  dollar,  Oberlin  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  college  in  the  land. 


STUDENTS  FROM  THE  EASTERN  STATES 
Statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents from  the  states  east  of  Ohio  and  north 
of  the  Virginias  has  slightly  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  number  has  increased 
from  337  to  387  and  the  percentages  have  in- 
creased as  follows:  1912-13,  18.6%;  T3-14, 

18.2%;  T4  15,  17.1%;  T5-16,  19.2%;  T6-17,’ 

19.8%;  T7-18,  21.3%;  T8-19,  22.1%;  ’19-20, 

22.3%;  '20-21,  22.4%;  '21-22,  22.1%.  '22-23, 

21.4%. 


Mrs.  S.  N.  Frisbie,  ’53-’57 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  planted  an  Oberlin  tree,  for  there  Is  a 
little  old  lady  at  Stevens  Avenue  Home,  who 
planted  hers  way  last  spring.  No  one  who 
talked  with  this  little  lady,  who  is  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Frisbie,  3200  Stevens  Avenue,  would  think  that 
she  was  eighty-eight  years  old,  but  she  says 
she  is  and  she  can  prove  it  by  the  Oberlin 
College  catalogue,  for  she  is  just  two  years 
younger  than  the  college  itself.  She  remem- 
bers the  little  log  cabin  where  a prayer  meet- 
ing was  held  and  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  was 
born,  and  it  was  right  under  the  famous  old 
Tappan  Elm,  which  is  known  to  tree  lovers  all 
over  the  United  States.  She  knew  the  first 
three  presidents  of  Oberlin  intimately  and  can 
tell  incident  after  incident  of  early  Oberlin 
history,  for  she  grew  up  with  Oberlin,  her 
family  having  moved  there  when  she  was  two 
years  old.  She  attended  the  academy  and  later 
the  college  and  lived  in  the  town  until  1877 
when  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  Min- 
nesota. 

Is  it  surprising  that  when  Oberlin  sent  out 
the  appeal  to  her  alumni,  little  Mrs.  Frisbie 
was  one  of  the  most  eager  to  answer?  “I 
didn’t  expect  I could  give  my  share  of  $285, 
but  I did  want  to  do  something,"  sahl  Mrs. 
Frisbie  proudly  and  with  shining  eyes.  She 
went  on  to  tell  how  she  had  told  the  Board  of 
Directors  about  Oberlin  and  asked  them  to 
help  her  raise  her  quota.  “I  have  $200  in  all 
and  I’m  not  going  to  stop  yet,”  she  said,  "for 


nothing  comes  nearer  to  my  heart  than  Oberlin.” 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Frisbie  raised  cash  for 
Oberlin  but  she  has  sent  a beautiful  silk  "log 
cabin”  quilt  that  brought  her  $72,  to  President 
King,  and  is  now  at  work  on  a second.  The 
“log  cabin”  is  not  the  first  quilt  Mrs.  Frisbie 
has  given  to  be  sold.  She  is  very  modest,  but 
was  finally  persuaded  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
“Red  Cross  quilt”  and  she  also  showed  her 
certificate  "for  distinguished  service”  with 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  signature  on  it, 
and  the  Rjd  Cross  medal  which  she  received 
after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  is  a member  of  Dr.  Florence 
C.  Baler’s  team  for  the  Oberlin  campaign. 
Minneapo'is  alumni  are  selling  the  logs  in 
Mrs.  Frisbie’s  quilt  for  a dollar  apiece.  Any- 
one interested  may  send  his  dollar  either 
directly  to  Mrs.  Frisbie,  or  to  Dr.  Baier,  2911 
Bloomington  Avenue. 
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The  Constituency  of  Oberlin-in-China 

Francis  Hutchins 


At  present,  in  the  Oberlin  Memorial  Schools, 
there  are  enrolled  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  boys.  These  boys  are  much  like  boys  in 
other  countries.  Some  of  them  are  studious, 
some  of  them  prefer  basketball  to  classes,  and 
others  are  happiest  when  they  are  swinging  a 
tennis  racquet.  As  students  they  are  inter- 
esting, as  boys  they  are  much  more  interest- 
ing, and  when  we  see  the  homes  from  which 
they  come,  each  boy  is  worth  a novel.  The  ed- 
ucational system  of  China  has  always  been 
democratic.  So  today  the  schools  of  China  are 
democratic,  and  a Christian  school  is  doubly 
so.  Forty  three  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  the 
sons  of  merchants,  18%  the  sons  of  teachers, 
preachers,  or  doctors,  29%  are  the  sons  of 
farmers,  6%  are  the  sons  of  government  offi- 
cials, 4%  are  the  sons  of  laborers. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Moyer  and  I were  passing 
through  a little  village  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  western  border  of  Shansi.  The  chief 
industry  of  the  village  was  the  making  of  in- 
cense. From  every  courtyard  came  the  sound 
of  the  crude  instruments.  A voice  called  to 
us  from  the  side  of  the  road.  We  had  come  to 
the  home  of  one  of  our  students.  We  entered 
and  found  a large  room,  most  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  k’ang  or  heated  brick  plat- 
form which  serves  as  sitting  room,  bedroom, 
dining  room,  and  sewing  room.  The  room  was 
quite  bare.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  a roll 
of  bedding  behind  us,  a couple  of  large  water 
jars,  a stove  for  both  warmth  and  cooking. 
The  windows  had  been  newly  covered  with 
paper  for  the  holiday  season.  As  we  drank 
tea  we  learned  that  the  boy’s  father  was  a 
country  preacher  in  Shensi.  The  student  said 
his  mother  “ had  been  a little  crazy.”  From 
this  home  this  boy  came  five  days’  journey  to 
our  school.  He  is  now  in  the  Junior  College. 
He  may  become  either  a teacher  or  a preacher. 

As  we  return  from  our  wanderings,  and 
near  Taiku,  we  may  stop  at  a small  village  in 
which  there  are  many  high  walls  and  towers. 
We  follow  the  narrow,  dusty  street  as  it  winds 
among  the  high  walls  of  the  courtyards.  We 
find  the  gateway  and  enter  through  a rather 
unpleasant  medicine  shop.  We  come  into  a 
beautiful  court  and  after  our  shoes  have  been 
properly  dusted  we  are  ushered  into  an  ele- 
gantly furnished  room.  We  recline  upon  the 


silk  cushions  of  the  k’ang,  drink  tea,  and  mar- 
vel at  the  electric  fan  which  is  buzzing  away 
in  front  of  us.  The  room  is  full  of  interest- 
ing curios  from  all  parts  of  China.  From  this 
village  of  high  towers  we  have  had  several 
boys.  The  clan  is  a merchant  clan.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  great-great-grandfather  who  founded 
the  business  and  its  shops  which  extend  from 
the  south  to  the  north.  Now  the  name  is 
connected  with  banks  and  shops  in  many  parts 
of  China.  In  Tientsin  they  have  their  inter- 
ests as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  the  Shansi 
plain.  The  family  has  been  able  to  maintain 
itself,  while  many  others  have  failed,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  opium  in  the  village.  This 
family  was  the  owner  of  banks.  Others  of  our 
students  are  the  sons  of  managers  of  banks. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  manager  of  a 
bank  was  superior  to  the  officials  of  the  vi- 
cinity. 

We  might  go  with  another  boy  to  his  home 
and  meet  there  a cultured  gentleman,  a min- 
ing engineer,  who  took  his  training  in  Eng- 
land. Now  he  is  in  the  Shansi  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  is  teaching  in  the  University.  If 
we  sITould  go  to  the  governor’s  yamen  in 
Shensi  we  would  find  the  father  of  another 
boy  who  is  employed  as  a secretary.  Still  an- 
other student  is  the  son  of  a Ch’ing  Yuan 
farmer.  His  farm  nestles  up  to  the  moun- 
tains, with  rows  of  beautiful  grape  vines  and 
wonderful  orchards.  We  might  talk  to  our 
leader  of  athletics  and  he  would  tell  of  the 
times  when  he  helped  his  father  raise  opium. 
He  came  to  Shansi  after  his  home  had  been 
flooded  and  now  he  is  supported  by  a mission. 

Every  boy  could  tell  an  interesting  story: 
one  perhaps  of  three  years’  experience  as  a 
merchant  in  Siberia;  another  of  his  father’s 
tea  shops  which  buy  tea  in  the  South  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  the  North.  From  each  stu- 
dent we  could  gather  something  which  tvould 
help  us  to  understand  the  Chinese.  As  in  Ober- 
lin, students  come  from  every  kind  of  home, 
so  our  boys  come  from  every  kind  of  home. 
There  are  some  whose  fathers  are  members  of 
the  gentry  and  others  whose  fathers  are  ia- 
borers.  They  live  and  study  and  play  together. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  give  them  a 
good  education,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  the  ideals  of  service  and  helpfulness 
which  caused  the  school  to  be  founded. 
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Ernest  C.  Partridge,  ’95 


To  feed  and  clothe  the  wasted  little  bodies 
of  16,000  war  and  famine  orphans  is  in  itself 
somewhat  of  a job  and  necessarily  the  chief 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  Near  East  Relief. 
But  to  nourish  the  minds  of  this  ragged  little 
army,  and  to  clothe  their  naked  souls  in  the 
trappings  and  wisdom  of  civilization  is  an  even 
greater  task. 

Dr.  Ernest  C.  Partridge,  ’95  educational  di- 
rector of  Near  East  Relief  orphanages  in 
Armenia  has  tackled  just 
this  tremendous  problem 
of  moulding  the  brains  and 
the  soul  of  the  new' 

Armenia.  Assisted  by  halt 
a dozen  American  associa- 
tiates  and  450  native 
teachers  Mr.  Partridge  is 
conducting  one  of  the 
most  pitifully  necessary 
and  socially  valuable  pro- 
jects i n education  at- 
tempted in  the  world  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  too,  is 
doing  her  share,  giving 
half-time  to  the  super- 
intendency of  one  of  the 
school  systems  of  Erivan 
and  the  rest  of  her  time 
to  running  the  house  and 
teaching  the  children.  In- 
cidentally two  sons  are  now  enrolled  in  Oberlin 
College. 

Dr  Partridge  has  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Near  East  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years  and  was  one  of  the  first 
American  relief  workers  to  enter  Transcaucasia 
after  the  armistice.  He  is  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin College,  class  of  1895,  and  of  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Following  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1910,  Dr.  Partridge  lectured  in  behalf  of  the 
famine  victims  in  Armenia  throughout  the 
country,  serving  for  a time  as  director  tor  the 
Near  East  Relief  in  Ohio.  He  also  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  funds  for  that  organization 
in  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  He  came  out  to  the 
Near  East  two  years  ago  and  until  last  June 
served  as  assistant  director  of  education  in 
Armenia. 


Oberlin  Foreign  Missions 

“Oberlin  Foreign  Missions”  is  the  title  of 
the  handbook  recently  published  by  the  world 
fellowship  committees  of  the  College  Christian 
Associations  under  the  editorship  of  Max  H. 
Webster,  ’25.  This  work  was  formerly  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Group. 
As  usual  the  booklet  contains  lists  of  the  245 
members  of  the  Oberlin 
Family  now  engaged  in 
missionary  work,  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  in  the 
past  year,  and  of  the  46 
volunteers  now  in  college. 
The  dedication  this  year 
is  to  the  late  Frank  B. 
Warner  of  the  Shansi 
Mission. 

This  handbook  has  been 
distributed  without  charge 
to  those  missionaries 
w'hose  names  appear  in 
the  records.  Any  others 
who  would  like  copies  of 
the  book  may  secure 
them  from  Donald  E. 
Webster,  40  South  Pro- 
fessor Street,  Oberlin,  for 
fifteen  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  past  year 
are;  Claribel  L.  Bickford,  ’10,  Hermosillo, 
Mexico;  Olive  Bowen,  ’23,  Nanking,  China; 
Mrs.  Russell  D.  Bussdicker  (Lulu  B.  Gillis), 
’lO-’ll,  Kermanshah,  Persia;  Anna  Clark,  Ama- 
zimtoti.  Natal,  South  Africa;  Evelyn  Clark, 
Philippines;  Mary  Coates,  0.  K.  T.  S.  ’23,  Sen- 
dai Japan;  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Holway  (Char- 
lotte Tichenor),  C.  ’90-’93,  Philippopolis,  Bulga- 
ria; Mrs.  Ernest  LeRoy  Ikenberry  (Olivia 
Dickens),  ’17-’19,  Ping  Ting  Hsien,  Shansi, 
China;  Rev.  John  M.  Imrie,  ’15-’16,  Sakbay- 
eme,  W.  Africa;  Tadao  Kumitomo,  A.M.  ’23, 
Mission  Memorial,  Honolulu;  Rev.  T.  Miya- 
gawa,  T.  ’23,  Osaka,  Japan;  Katherine  Rey- 
nolds, 0.  K.  T.  S.  ’23,  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China; 
Rev.  M.  Tamura,  '1'.  ’23,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85 

Judge  Alexander  Hadden,  ’73 


Homer  H.  Johnson  was  elected  a trustee  of 
the  college  in  1900  and  has  served  as  such 
continuously  to  this  time.  He  has  asked  that 
he  be  not  re-elected.  Unwillingly  and  regret- 
fully his  associates  give  heed  to  his  rcQuest. 

He  came  upon  the  board  with  the  best  quali- 
fications. An  enthusiastic  alumnus  of  the 
class  of  1885,  his  interest  in  the  college  never 
waned.  It  continuecl  to 
grow,  broaden  and  deepen 
in  ail  the  following  years. 

Winning  early  an  envia- 
ble position  at  the  bar, 
always  standing  for  the 
high  ideals  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  did  not  permit 
the  exacting  work  of  a 
lawyer  to  absorb  his  en- 
tire attention  or  to  nar- 
row his  sympathies.  Seven 
years  before  he  became  a 
trustee,  he  took  hold  of 
the  work  of  a teacher  in 
the  law  school  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and 
rendered  that  service  for 
twenty-six  years,  having 
charge  of  eight  subjects 
at  different  times  during 
that  period  and  main- 
taining all  the  time  a persistent  struggle  for 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  school,  and 
he  did  not  lower  his  flag  until  the  school  wis 
established  on  a graduate  basis.  Seven  years 
after  he  became  trustee  here,  he  was  called 
to  a like  position  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, and  was  such  until  two  years  ago,  when 
he  asked  to  be  relieved. 

He  has  respondeu  to  ali  calls  for  civic  and 
patriotic  service,  having  been  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Trustee 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Chairman  of 
the  District  Draft  board  of  appeals.  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  of  Ohio  and  member  of  the 
United  States  Liquidation  Commission  of  the 
War  Department  for  I'Yance  and  England.  Of 
his  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  last  named 
position  and  of  the  kind  of  work  he  did  there- 
on, Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War 


says  that  he  “is  a man  of  broad  knowledge  and 
sympathy.  He  adds  to  the  mastery  of  the  law 
and  of  business  an  outlook  on  life  which  makes 
him  impatient  of  prejudices  which  obstruct 
and  obstacles  which  delay  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  great  public  and  private  enterprises 
on  generous  constructive  lines.  His  service  to 
the  Country  during  the  war  and  after  it  was  of 
the  highest  value,  partic- 
ularly that  rendered  with 
the  Liquidation  Commis- 
sion in  France,  when  im- 
mense stocks  of  surplus 
supplies  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  this  matter,  to 
consider  the  entire  indus- 
trial and  economical  sit- 
uation of  France  and  to 
reconcile  them  with  the 
interests  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. The  success 
achieved  was  complete 
and  w'as  in  very  large 
part  due  to  his  ability  to 
see  through  and  past  en- 
tangling details  to  great 
objects.’’ 

All  these  qualities  and 
experiences  he  has  used 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  college.  Lavishly  has  he 
bestowed  upon  her  his  best  thought  and 
work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
variety  and  the  numbers  of  the  things  he  has 
done  tor  her.  His  friendship  for  Charles  M. 
Hall,  which  began  when  they  were  classmates 
and  grew  until  he  passed  aw-ay,  enabled  him 
to  be  of  great  assistance  in  Mr.  Hall's  benefac- 
tion to  the  College. 

Through  his  knowledge,  good  judgment  and 
wisdom  in  business  and  financial  affairs  he 
brought  about  important  improvements  in  the 
handling  of  the  funds  of  the  college  and  he 
has  been  a safe  counsellor  as  to  its  invest- 
ments. His  sense  of  beauty  and  his  artistic 
taste  brought  him  into  intimate  touch  with 
the  best  architects  and  together  they  wrought 
out  the  finest  results  in  the  designing  and  plan- 
ning of  college  buildings.  His  business  imag- 
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illation  and  his  power  of  vision  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  his  associates  to  possibilities  of 
efficiency  and  beauty  of  which  they  had  not 
dreamed.  His  sympathy  with  those  who  man- 
age and  control  the  educational  w'ork  of  the 
college  made  it  easy  for  him  to  appreciate 
their  difficulties,  to  understand  their  solutions 
of  problems  and  to  stand  by  them  in  their  de- 
cisions. 

He  has  been  an  optimistic,  active  trustee, 
"strong,  courageous,  zealous  in  every  good 
work,  unmindful  of  self,  tender  of  spirit  to 
all,  even  those  w-hose  ideas  and  methods  he 


most  strongly  opposed,"  and  blest  withal  with 
a "profound  humor,”  "profound  in  the  sense  of 
seeing  realistically  into  the  facts  of  life,  its 
shadows  as  well  as  its  lights,  with  a cheeriness 
that  contained  sympathy,  sanity  and  balance, 
courage  and  a playfulness  that  lightened  all 
labor  and  pain.” 

To  the  truth  of  these  statements,  all  w-ho 
have  wmrked  with  him  in  the  affairs  of  the 
college  can  testify,  and  they  are  wondering  to- 
day how  its  business  will  be  successfully 
transacted  without  his  help. 


Honor  to  the  Wrights 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  December  10,  1923) 


It  will  be  twenty  years  tomorrow  since  the 
first  flight  was  made  in  a power-driven  heav- 
ier-than-air  machine.  Lasting  tw'elve  seconds, 
it  was  followed  by  three  other  attempts.  In 
the  fourth  a distance  of  852  feet  was  flown 
against  a twenty-mile  wind,  the  biplane  stay- 
ing up  fifty-nine  seconds.  The  place  was  Kill 
Devil  Hill,  near  the  life-saving  station  of  that 
name  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  day 
was  bitter  cold  and  nobody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, perhaps  being  familiar  with  the  misad- 
ventures of  Darius  Green,  believed  that  any 
man  could  fly.  It  was  Orville  Wright  who 
made  the  first  ascent,  lying  flat  and  face  for- 
ward in  the  crude  machine.  Wilhur  ran 
alongside. 

History  was  made  on  that  day  by  the  taci- 
turn brothers.  In  eleven  years  the  airplane 
was  flying  over  the  trenches  in  the  World 
War  in  France,  bombing  ammunition  depots 
and  marching  troops — revolutionizing  war- 
fare. In  less  than  twenty  years  it  had  at- 
tained a speed  of  267  miles  an  hour.  It  was 
carrying  mail  matter  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  passengers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  speed  of  the  condor  and  the  car- 
rier pigeon  was  made  to  look  slow  by  the  per- 
formances of  man  in  the  air.  When  the 
Wright  brothers  were  continuing  their  experi- 
ments at  Dayton  a native  dismissed  them  with 
the  contemptuous  remark,  “ The  darn  fools  are 
trying  to  make  a machine  that  can  fly.  Both 
crazy,  and  always  was.  You  can’t  go  against 
nature.” 

In  tlie  December  number  of  U.  S.  Air  Serv- 
ice there  is  an  anniversary  symposium,  to 
which  Lieut.  Col.  F.  P.  Lahm  of  the  Genera! 


Staff  Corps,  Colonel  F.  B.  Humphreys  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  Wing  Commander  M.  Calde- 
rara  of  the  Italian  Navy,  and  others  con- 
tribute. Colonel  Lahm  was  the  first  army  offi- 
cer of  any  country  to  go  up  in  an  airplane. 
Colonel  Humphreys  was  the  second,  and  Com- 
mander Calderara  was  the  first  officer  of  any 
service  to  fly  alone  in  an  airplane.  The  Italian 
officer  calls  himself  one  of  the  prehistoric  avia- 
tors. He  was  a pupil  of  V7ilbur  Wright  in  the 
spring  of  1909.  In  his  article,  entitled  “ The 
Wright  Brothers’  Discovery,”  he  says: 

It  is  historically  established  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  Wright  broth- 
ers were  the  first  human  beings  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a birdlike  flight.  By 
birdlike  I mean  a fully  controlled,  freely 
sustained  flight,  a good  taking-off,  and  not 
only  a safe,  but  a properly  mastered  land- 
ing. . . . They  were  the  only  ones  who  fol- 
lowed in  a complete  and  classic  way  the 
experimental  method,  acquiring  knowledge 
step  by  step  through  actual  tests. 

Colonel  Lahm  points  out  that  the  Wrights 
first  conceived  the  warping  wing,  which  made 
lateral  stability  possible.  They  designed  the 
motor  they  used  and  a plane  which  gave  the 
required  lift.  They  made  the  combination  fly. 
They  were  the  pioneers  for  all  the  varieties  of 
machines  from  giant  bombers  to  “flivvers” 
that  have  since  been  constructed.  A woman 
who  shared  their  trials  and  difficulties,  rncour- 
aged  them  hg  her  indoinitahlc  faith  and  nursed 
them  when  they  were  injured,  their  only  sis- 
ter, Katharine  Wright,  must  not  he  forgotten 
in  the  anniversary  eelebralion. 

The  places  of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
in  tlie  world’s  hall  of  fame  are  secure. 
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The  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 


The  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions is  an  educational  and  intercollegiate  in- 
stitution. It  was  founded  in  1913  by  what  was 
then  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
nae, and  the  Chicago  Smith  College  Club.  Its 
direction  is  vested  in  a board  to  which  the 
Chicago  alumnae  associations  of  twelve  col- 
leges send  tw'o  representatives  each,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
three.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Stanton  of  Vassal-  was  the 
president  of  the  Bureau  for  its  first  ten  years, 
and  to  her  is  due  a great  part  of  its  success. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  '93,  of  Oberlin,  is  the 
present  president,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Packard  of 
Oberlin,  is  chairman  of  the  important  com- 
mittee on  investigation  and  Office  Management. 

The  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions has  completed  its  tenth  year.  The  re- 
port of  the  manager.  Miss  Helen  M.  Bennett, 


indicates  that  tor  these  ten  years  the  Bureau 
has  steadily  increased  in  favor  with  the  col- 
leges, with  employers,  and  with  young  women 
college  graduates  or  otherwise  trained  w'omen. 

Five  thousand  women  have  been  placed  by 
the  Bureau  in  positions  other  than  teaching. 
Calls  from  employers  have  steadily  increased 
until,  during  the  last  two  years,  there  has 
been  a lack  of  sufficient  candidates,  “ showing 
that  the  movement  for  which  the  Collegiate 
Bureau  was  established — the  recognition  and 
employment  of  the  college  woman — is  begin- 
ning to  carry  itself.” 

Miss  Bennett’s  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment included  a vocational  information  serv- 
ice, the  organization  of  statistics  from  the 
Bureau’s  accumulated  records,  the  training  in 
the  Bureau  of  vocational  workers,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  vocations  to  women. 


The  Peace  Plan 


No  sooner  was  the  Bok  Peace  Award  an- 
nounced than  politicians  and  doctrinaires  of 
all  types  pounced  upon  it  and  tried  to  capture 
or  repudiate  the  program  there  outlined  in 
order  to  support  their  various  preconceptions. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  plan  proposes  some 
cooperation  with  the  present  League  has 
involved  it  in  all  the  myriad  squabbles 
over  that  much  abused  organization.  Never- 
theless, if  we  could  free  ourselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  -n-ords,  we  would  see  that 
this  plan  aims  simply  at  a logical  step  for- 


ward based  on  the  small  amount  of  progress 
already  made.  The  liberal,  the  pragmatist,  is 
always  open  to  attack  from  both  sides,  but 
his  contention  that  in  getting  from  one  point 
to  another  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  next  step 
cannot  be  denied. 

Freeing  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
words,  from  the  preconceptions  for  and  against 
the  treaty  and  the  League,  let  us  all  send  in 
our  vote,  stating  our  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  present  plan  as  the  most  practical  next 
step  to  be  taken  towards  world  cooperation. 


THE  PLAN  IN  BRIEF 

Proposes 

I.  That  the  United  States  shall  imrac- 
iliately  enter  the  I’ermaiient  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  under  the  conditions 
stated  hy  Secretary  lIiiKhes  and  Prcsl- 
dent  Harding  in  February,  1923. 

II.  'That  without  becoming  a member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  at  pr(‘sent 
constituted,  the  United  States  shall  offer 
to  extend  Its  present  cooperation  with  the 
League  and  participate  In  Ihe  work  of  llie 
League  AS  A HODV  OF  MUTUAL  COUN- 
SEL under  conditions  which 

1.  Substitute  moral  force  and  pulilic  opin- 
ion for  the  military  and  economic  force 
originally  implied  in  Articles  X and 
XVI. 

2.  Safeguard  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine. 

3.  Accept  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
will  a.ssuine  no  oldigatlon.s  under  flip 
Treaty  of  Versailles  e.\cept  liy  Act  of 
( 'ongress. 

4.  Propose  that  member.sliip  In  the 

League  should  be  opened  to  all  na- 
tions. 

.0.  Provide  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  international  law. 


Oherlin  Alumni  Magazine,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Do  you  approve  the  winning  plan 
in  substance? 

(Put  an  X inside  the  proper  box) 

Ves  j j 
No 

Name  

Please  print 

Address  

City  State  

Are  you  a voter? 

Mail  promptly  to 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AWARD 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
If  you  wish  to  express  a fuller  opinion  also, 
please  write  to  the  American  Peace  Award 
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Orii  Amkisican  Thkatiik,  by  Olivku  M.  Sayleu, 
’09.  Brentano’s.  New  York. 

Fortunate  is  he,  who,  while  stiil  in  college, 
dedicates  himself  to  some  high  emprise.  Twice 
fortunate  the  one  who  finds  the  cause  advanc- 
ing with  gigantic  strides  and  carrying  along 
with  it  the  triumphant  devotee. 

When  Oliver  M.  Sayler  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  College  with  the  class  of  1909,  he  had  al- 
ready consecrated  himself  to  the  cause  of  bet- 
ter drama  in  America.  In  “ Our  American 
Theatre " Mr.  Sayler  reviews  with  passionate 
enthusiasm  the  tremendous  expansion  and  im- 
provement in  our  dramatic  art  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  But  his  attitude,  however  earn- 
est, is  not  uncritical.  Rather  we  find  in  him 
a dynamic  union  of  chronicler,  critic,  apolo- 
gist, and  lover  of  the  drama. 

“Our  American  Theatre”  is  both  evocative 
and  provocative — to  use  words  which  appear 
on  almost  every  page.  It  evokes  the  panorama 
of  fifteen  years  on  the  American  stage;  sur- 
veys our  producers,  playwrights,  institutional 
theatres  from  Grand  Street  to  the  colleges, 
actors,  stage  designers,  playhouses,  critics, 
audiences,  types  of  dramatic  entertainment 
and  economic  problems  of  management.  Such 
is  the  mass  of  allusion,  exposition,  and  com- 
ment that  28  pages  are  scarce  sufficient  for 
an  index  of  names,  titles,  and  topics  referred 
to.  In  addition  to  text  and  index,  there  are 
82  pages  of  valuable  Appendices  listing  Im- 
portant Productions  1908  23,  The  Pulitzer  and 
Harvard  Drama  Prize  Awards,  The  Plays  of  Eu- 
gene O’Neill,  and  the  records  of  various  groups 
of  players.  Appendix  IX  is  a list  of  the  Lit- 
tle, Experimental,  and  Community  Theatres, 
a list  covering  20  pages  and  giving  point  to 
Mr.  Sayler’s  suggestion:  “What  the  Little 

Theatre  Movement  in  this  country  needs  to- 
day most  of  all,  is  an  efficient,  responsible, 
clearing-house,  a cooperative  organization, 
through  which  widely  scattered  groups  can 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other’s  work  and 
methods  of  administration  and  through  which 
interesting  plays  developed  or  discovered  by 
one  group  can  be  passed  on  to  a wider  audi- 
ence and  thereby  add  variety  to  the  monoto- 
nous repertory  which  prevails  at  present  in 
so  many  communities.”  In  addition  to  this 


fund  of  information,  Lucie  R.  Sayler  has  sup- 
plied the  book  with  24  drawings  vividly  sug- 
gestive of  the  many  types  of  stage  art  which 
the  last  15  years  have  provided. 

The  book  is  provocative,  too,  in  that  it  ar- 
rests attention,  stimuiates  interest,  and  chal- 
lenges America  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  these 
years  of  apprenticeship. 

“ Something  has  happened  to  our  Ameri- 
can Theatre,”  the  first  chapetr  opens.  “ Not 
so  long  ago  it  was  a luxury,  a pastime,  an  in- 
dustry. Today  it  is  the  most  provocative  of 
the  arts.” 

Provocative,  too,  is  the  style  of  the  book, 
in  its  occasionally  sketchy  and  ellipical  mode 
of  expression.  A mannerism  at  best: 

“ Jones.  That’s  the  American  language.  Mil- 
ton,  New  Hampshire.  Thirty-five  years  ago. 
Village  violinist.  The  white  church;  rows  of 
straight-laced  communicants — bewildering  the 
latent  artist.  Schoolmaster,  then,  as  stile  to 
Harvard.  Harvard?  Why?  New  England. 
Harvard.  Education,  inspiration,  not  in  Cam- 
bridge but  in  Boston’s  theatre  galleries.  Aris- 
totle? No,  Valeska  Suratt. ” 

But  there  is  nothing  merely  sketchy  about 
Mr.  Sayler’s  grasp  of  his  subject.  In  spite  of 
all  the  hand  books,  “The  Russian  Theatre” 
and  “Our  American  Theatre”  fill  an  important 
place  among  the  chronicles  of  the  drama  of 
our  time. 

Vertebrate  Emdryology,  by  Professot  Robert 
S.  McEwen. 

Oberlin  alumni  have  an  interest  in  knowing 
that  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Oberlin 
College  are  not  alone  good  teachers.  They  are 
also  speaking  to  audiences  larger  than  can  be 
accommodated  in  Oberlin  class  rooms.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  Oberlin 
authors  is  Professor  Robert  S.  McEwen,  of  the 
Zoology  department.  He  has  put  before  the 
public,  through  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  a 
text  book  of  Vertebrate  Embryolog>'.  Since 
the  days  of  Marshall’s  Vertebrate  Embryology 
(1893)  there  has  been  but  one  attempt,  which 
was  at  all  successful,  to  write  a text  book  of 
embryology  suitable  for  the  use  of  undergrad- 
uate students.  During  all  these  years  there 
has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  researcb,  and 
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many  additions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  higher  animais. 
There  have  been  a number  of  more  or  iess 
technicai  treatises  upon  mammaiian  embryoi- 
ogy,  usefui  especiaiiy  in  medicai  and  graduate 
schools;  Lillie’s  “Development  of  the  Chick,” 
which  is  limited  to  the  development  of  the 
bird,  and  is  rather  more  detailed  than  is  de- 
sirable tor  an  undergraduate  collegiate  course; 
Morgan’s  “The  Development  of  the  Frog’s 
Egg,”  and  some  other  worlcs  of  limited  inter- 
est. There  has  for  a long  time  b^en  a real 
need  for  a work  of  the  scope  of  the  one  now 
presented  by  Dr.  McEwen. 

Professor  McEwen’s  text  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  vertebrate  embryology  in  a 
way  which  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  very  many  teachers  of  embryology  through- 
out the  country.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  well 
conceived,  and  in  general  very  well  carried  out. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  author  to  make  such 
a subject  as  the  development  of  one  of  the 
higher  animals  so  clear  and  lucid  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a little  effort  upon  the  part 
of  the  student.  The  writer  of  this  review  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  could  hardly 
have  been  made  more  painless  without  a real 
sacrifice  of  what  is  of  value. 

The  work  includes  a discussion  of  the  cyto- 
logical  phenomena  involved  in  the  production 
and  maturation  of  germ  cells,  the  process  of 
fertilization,  the  significance  of  fertilization 
and  of  cytological  structures  as  the  basis  of 
any  true  understanding  of  heredity,  the  pro- 
cesses of  differentiation  and  organ-system 
formation. 

A brief  account  of  the  development  of  that 
rather  primitive  Chordate,  Amphioxus.  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
frog,  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of 
fishes,  an  extended  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick,  and  an  account  of  the  early 
development  of  the  mammal.  The  part  of  the 
work  upon  the  chick  will  make  an  appeal  to 
teachers  (and  students)  because  of  its  treat- 
ment of  the  course  of  development  by  days  of 
incubation,  rather  than  by  systems  of  organs. 

During  recent  years  experimental  studies 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopmental processes  of  lower  forms.  In  this 
work  are  included  such  results  of  this  experi- 
mental work  as  are  significant  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  work  is  well  illustrated,  is  supplied  with 
useful  bibliographies  at  the  ends  of  the  various 


chapters,  and  has  a very  conveniently  arranged 
index.  Both  author  and  publisher  deserve 
commendation  for  putting  out  a book  which 
has  so  much  in  its  favor.  That  the  book  is 
meeting  with  a very  cordial  reception  is  evi- 
denced by  the  tact  that  it  has  already  been 
selected  for  use  in  the  following  colleges  and 
universities;  Amherst,  Carleton,  Columbia 
University,  Barnard  College,  Rice  Institute, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Oklahoma,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan, Rutgers,  Colby,  Dartmouth,  Yale  (after 
one  year).  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Syracuse,  Ober- 
lin.  Cha.s.  G.  Rooeks. 

INDU.STHIAL  DEMOCRACY.  By  GUCNN  E.  FTUMIl, 
’91,  and  William  G.  Roylaxce.  London; 
Allen  & Urnwin. 

There  is  an  extended  notice  of  this  book  in  the 
London  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1923.  A sentence  or  two  from  this  no- 
tice: “The  plan  is  known  as  the  ‘Plumb  plan’ 

because  it  was  originally  devised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Plumb  for  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.  Some  three  years  ago  information 
about  his  scheme  came  over  from  America 
and  attracted  attention  in  interested  quarters 
here;  but  more  recently  it  has  rather  fallen 
again  into  the  background.  Its  author,  how- 
ever, went  on  working  at  it,  and  developed 
what  was  originally  intended  for  railways  into 
a general  scheme  for  the  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  all  industries,  not  only  in  America 
but  generally.  He  was  engaged  on  the  book, 
which  is  a full  exposition  of  his  ideas,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Roylance,  when  he 
died;  but  the  text,  we  are  told,  was  then  in  a 
finished  state,  so  that  it  forms  a complete 
legacy.  It  is  a very  interesting  book  and 
bears  the  impress  of  a vigorous  and  original 
mind.” 

A MmiTARY  Hi.stohy  of  the  World  War.  By 
Colonel  C.  R.  Howland,  ’89-’91.  General 
Service  Schools  Press,  Port  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  1923. 

This  begins  with  a brief  Introduction  show- 
ing some  of  the  principal  causes  and  the  more 
significant  events  leading  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  w'ar.  The  next  150  pages  presents  the 
campaigning  of  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Then 
comes  a short  chapter  stating  how  the  United 
States  became  involved,  followed  by  220  more 
pages  discussing  the  military  events  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war,  especially  empha- 
sizing the  part  played  by  Americans. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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MEN’S  LIFE  AT  OBERLIN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 

As  I look  hack  over  the  four  years  I spent 
in  Oherlin  there  is  one  thing  that  I have  been 
sorry  for  and  that  is  that  there  were  practi- 
cally no  solely  men’s  functions  such  as  hikes 
and  getting  together  meetings  as  there  used  to 
be  in  the  days  before  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  men  of  Oherlin  graduate 
and  leave  college  and  then  have  only  a few 
small  men’s  gatherings  to  look  back  on.  Be- 
cause of  that  fact  alone  I would  hesitate  to 
send  a fellow  there.  Fussing  is  all  right  to  a 
certain  extent  but  to  my  mind  it  is  overdone  at 
Oherlin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  dancing  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it. 

Another  result  of  the  lack  of  general  men’s 
life  in  Oherlin  is  the  increasing  number  of 
factions  with  results  that  are  not  good  for  the 
school.  To  one  that  sat  on  the  side-lines  and 
read  the  write-ups  of  some  of  the  football 
games  it  was  clearly  evident  that  there  were 
factions  on  the  team  and  there  was  not  a 
harmonious  working  together  of  all  the  players. 
I believe  that  if  there  was  a more  wholesome 
men’s  life  in  Oherlin  these  factions  would  in 
a large  measure  disappear. 

I sincerely  hope  that  a more  wholesome  so- 
cial life  among  the  men  themselves  can  be 
worked  out  and  it  will  result  in  the  betterment 
of  Oherlin. 

“Zip”  IVLtYER,  ’22. 

(The  revival  of  the  Men’s  Commons  where 
200  men  now  meet  for  singing  and  a good  time 
as  well  as  for  eating  has  considerably  improved 
the  situation  since  1922.  But  to  counterbal- 
ance the  attractions  of  a thousand  fair  ladies 
some  more  vital  forms  of  men’s  life  need  to 
be  evolved.  The  topic  is  open  for  discussion. 
— Editor.) 

WHY  THEY  DON’T  SUBSCRIBE 

December  20,  1923. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Ament, 

Oherlin,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ament: 

The  Alumni  magazine  is  O.  K.  But  it  is 
just  ?2.50  more  and  I think  that  is  the  reason 
why  any  former  Oberlinite  would  fail  to  sub- 
scribe. Don’t  lie  awake  nights  about  it.  I 
think  the  reasons  which  have  kept  subscribers 
low  are  entirely  beyond  your  control.  Oherlin 
alumni  are,  most  of  them,  short  on  cash. 

Sincerely, 

H.  C.  Mar, SHALL. 

(Hence  the  s|)ocial  offer  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine to  September  1— seven  issues  for  a dol- 
lar— or  is  that  too  much  loo'?— Editor.) 


MORE  GENERAL  ARTICLES  WANTED 
My  dear  Bill: 

I have  just  read  almost  from  cover  to  cover 
the  current  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard 
it  sets. 

Quite  naturally  the  fascinating  story  of 
Colonel  Birdseye’s  trip  through  the  treacher- 
ous waters  of  the  Grand  Canyon  dominates  the 
field.  It  combines  the  thrill  of  adventure  and 
grave  and  constant  danger  with  historical 
value  and  loyal  adherence  to  public  duty  as 
shown  in  the  fidelity  observed  in  running  an 
unbroken  line. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  commendable 
devotion  shown  in  the  observance  by  this  "lost 
party”  of  a day  of  rest  in  respect  for  our  late 
President. 

May  I suggest  the  va'ue  of  other  articles 
from  alumni  who  are  doing  interesting  things, 
in  making  the  magazine  more  than  a mere 
“news  exchange”?  There  are  many  available, 
I have  no  doubt. 

I enjoyed  too,  as  usual,  Dr.  Wager’s  paper. 
This  analysis  of  a very  considerable  number 
of  our  people  is  worthy  of  wider  circulation. 

With  best  wishes, 

■E.  H.  Van  Fossan. 

7221  Blair  Road, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Oherlin  Books 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

It  is  primarily  a history  for  military  stu- 
dents, or  rather  a collection  of  notes  such  as 
a teacher  might  have  prepared  for  a course  of 
lectures.  The  planning  and  the  execution  of 
battles  are  carefully  stated,  together  with  the 
numbers  participating,  the  success  and  failure 
of  their  efforts.  Every  chapter  ends  with  a 
summary  pointing  out  the  compliances  with 
or  violations  of  the  principles  of  war.  Perhaps 
the  best  part  of  the  work  is  the  second  vol- 
ume containing  151  maps.  These  maps  are 
admirably  made. 

The  author,  a colonel  in  the  Infantry  of  the 
U.  S.,  was  a student  from  1889-91,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Oherlin  in  1912. 

David  R.  Moork. 


The  Psychological  Laboratory  has  recently 
published  a monograph,  in  the  Psychological 
Review  series,  containing  the  report  of  four  in- 
vestigations made  in  the  Oberlin  Laboratory. 
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Glee  Club  Trip 


DofOnilM'r  li> — Soutll  lU'Uil,  Iiid. 
ntM’uniber  20— Elgin.  III. 
Dorcmin'r  21— Dc'catur.  III. 
liecoinbor  22 — Taylorvllle,  III. 
Ocwmlicr  21— St.  Einiis.  Mo. 
Ilt'oeinber  2(1 — llrblgonort.  III. 
Decoinbor  2i— Worthington.  Inti. 
lioooniliiT  iS— Indiiumiiolls.  Ind. 
Iloeeinlior  2!)— Honu*.  Ind. 
Doc-i-mlier  20— Et.  Wa.vne,  Ind. 
.lannar.v  1 — Van  Wt*rt.  Ohio 

.lanuar.v  2 — T.Inia.  Ohio 

.lannary  2 — Napoleon.  Ohict 

.lannary  4 — Mansllold,  Oliio 

January  .1 — Uavonna.  Ohio 


The  above  itinerary  represents  an  absence 
from  Oberlin  of  17  days  during  which  time  the 
club  appeared  in  15  full  evening  concerts  and 
in  one  matinee  performance,  at  three  Sunday 
services,  before  two  business  men’s  clubs,  be- 
fore a large  high  school  audience,  and  at  two 
banquets,  and  the  members  of  the  club  were 
the  special  guests  at  seven  other  social  events. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  former  glee  club  organiza- 
tion succeeded  in  meeting  so  many  appoint- 
ments on  a similar  tour. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  the  evening 
engagements  were  scheduled  under  the  direc- 
I tion  of  alumni  or  former  students  with  but 
two  exceptions — at  Bridgeport,  where  the  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  high 
school  and  at  Van  Wert,  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Oberlinites  who  were  especially  in  charge 
of  the  visit  of  the  glee  club  were:  South  Bend, 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Adams,  ’03;  Elgin,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Barnard.  ’12;  Decatur,  Mr.  Ellis  Sprunger,  ’14; 

, St.  Louis,  Mr.  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  ’12,  and  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Tenney,  ’03;  Taylorville,  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Thompson,  ’01-’05.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Tasa 
j Clifford  Love,  ’08-’09;  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Conner,  father  of  Miss  Catherine  Connor, 

• ’25;  Berne,  Mr.  Carl  T.  Habegger,  ’14;  Fort 
W’ayne,  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Sprunger,  ’16,  and  Mr. 
Dale  McMillen,  ex-’04;  Lima,  Dr.  J.  E.  Dexter, 
’97;  Napoleon,  John  H.  Secrist,  ’23;  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  ’15  and  Lorrian  A.  Cook, 
’14;  and  Ravenna,  Mr.  C.  Z.  Aughenbaugh,  ’98. 
Five  in  the  above  list  were  ex-glee  club  men: 
Sprunger,  Bradley,  Habegger,  Secrist,  and 
Cook.  Many  points  of  interest  or  numerous 
experiences  might  well  be  introductd  but  space 
does  not  permit  of  such  treatment.  Sight- 
seeing tours  in  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and 
Fort  Wayne,  special  trips  to  the  State  Hospi- 
‘ tal  for  the  Insane,  al  Lima,  the  Ohio  State  Re- 


formatory at  Mansfield,  visits  to  Washington 
University  (St.  Louis)  and  Milliken  University 
(Decatur),  a Christmas  dinner  at  Bridgeport 
in  the  home  of  one  of  the  boys,  a stag-party 
in  Berne  where  the  club  was  introduced  to  a 
famous  Swiss  feed,  and  two  or  three  dances 
in  which  the  members  of  the  club  participated 
to  a greater  or  a less  degree — these  may  stand 
as  a very  good  example. 

The  club  used  the  private  car  "Newport”  on 
the  entire  tour,  and  carried  out  the  schedule 
originally  planned.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a 
single  member  of  the  club  to  miss  a concert 
on  account  of  sickness  and  the  management 
believes  that  never  before  has  a representative 
organization  of  Oberlin  spent  so  much  time 
while  enroute  in  study  and  seminar  or  library 
work. 

The  home  concert  is  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
February  16,  in  Finney  Chapel. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

For  Sale:  Wearever  Aluminum  Kitchen 

Equipment,  including  the  new  Wearever 
Aluminum  Electric  Table  Stove  with  all  ac- 
cessories and  Wearever  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Press.  The  equipment  includes  all  Wearever 
specialties,  well  known  to  housekeepers,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  at  any  hardware  or  depart- 
ment store.  Write  or  phone  Alumni  Secre- 
tary’s office  for  information. 

Miss  Claire  Combs  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  is 
earning  her  2-8-5  by  making  delicious  candy. 
Miss  Combs  was  a student  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, 1906-10. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Weil  (Carol  Wallace,  ’20)  was 
hostess  at  a benefit  bridge  at  the  Alcazar, 
Cleveland,  Thursday,  December  27.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  of  course  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Oberlin  Endowment  and  Building  Fund. 
Among  the  Oberlin  graduates  assisting  were 
Mrs.  Joel  Hayden,  Fannie  Dittrick,  Katherine 
Fauver  Moon,  Aileen  Fishbeck,  Carol  Jensen 
Persons,  and  Jessie  Hayden  Newsletter. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Bevis,  lormerly  Miss  Maude 
Lichty,  ’19,  is  raising  money  for  Oberlin  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Ritemor  Stationery 
Company,  200  Century  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
which  gives  10%  of  any  order  received  from  an 
Oberlin  person  to  the  college. 


’81-’83 — Rev.  Charles  E.  Hurburt  is  General 
Director  of  the  Africa  Inland  Mission.  His 
address  is  Aba,  Congo  Beige,  via  Khartoun 
and  Rejaf,  Sudan. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Scholarship  and  Research 

Oberlin  Scientists 

Sixteen  Oberlin  alumni,  former  students  and 
Faculty  presented  twenty-five  papers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Sciences  at  Cincinnati.  Those 
presenting  papers,  with  the  titles,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

nOTANY 

Ilarohl  ir.  Cluin,  n.  0.  'IT.  “ Lcnif  Tomp(*r3Um(»s 
in  Uchilloii  lo  the  Transi)Iratioii  Kates.” 

II.  r.  ('owles,  O.  ('.  ‘U3.  ” Some  Successes  and 

Fjiihires  in  the  Field-  of  Ecological  Research.”  This 
wjis  given  by  him  as  the  address  of  the  retiring 
J’resident  of  the  Botjniical  Society  of  Americsi. 

K.  A.  Harper,  O.  'SU.  “The  Relation  of  (_’el- 
liilar  Interaction  to  the  Determination  of  Organic 
Forms.”  Tie  also  giive  a paper  on  “ Cytology,”  in 
the  S.vmposiiim  on  Fundamental  Research  on  Crop 
Fla  nts. 

E.  II.  MacDaniels,  O.  C.  '12.  " Cross  rollinatlon 

of  the  Iiurhank  and  the  Reine  Claude  I’luins.” 

A.  J.  RIker.  O.  C.  '17.  ” Relation.s  of  Tempera- 

ture and  Moisture  to  the  Development  of  Crown 
Gall.” 

Is;ibel  S.  Smith.  O.  C.  ‘01.  ” The  Vascular  Anat- 

onmy  of  Neliiinbo  lutea.” 

GEX)LOGY 

Claude  II.  Rirdseye,  O.  C.  ‘01.  “Through  the 
Cjinyoii  of  the  Coloradr^  River.” 

Prof.  G.  I).  Hubbard.  ” Preliminary  Result.s  of 
Tests  on  Coals  from  Szeehuan,  China.”  Also  ” The 
Dimensions  of  the  Cincinnati  Anticline.” 

Prof.  R.  A.  Rndlngtou,  ” Consequences  of  Ac- 
ctderating  Certain  Plnises  of  tlie  Mitotic  Apparatus 
During  First  Cleavage.” 

E.  C.  Faust.  O.  C.  T2.  “The  Reactions  of  the 
Miraeid'a  of  Schistosoma  Japonicnm  and  S.  Haema- 
toldum  in  the  I*resence  of  their  InteniUMliate  Hosts.” 
Also  ” Notes  on  Ornithobllharzia  odhmiri  n.  si>. 
from  the  Asiatic  Curlew." 

\V.  N.  Hess.  (J.  C.  To.  ” Sense  Organs  of  Lum- 
brlcns  Terrcslrls.” 

Eynds  ,Tonc*s,  O.  C.  *1)2.  ” Rirds  and  their  Envi- 

ronments.” Also  ” Distribution  and  Ecology  of 
< )hio  Hirds.” 

C.  II.  Kennedy.  O.  (\*E.\-*02.  “Recent  Changes 
In  Present  Distribution  of  Odonata  in  Ohio."  Also 
“A  Remarkjible  Mayfly  from  Eastern  Tennessee'." 
Likewise  pre.scnllng  the  Introductory  Paper  In  a 
Symposium  on  “ Metliods  of  Protection  and  De- 
fense* among  Inse'cls.” 

.M.  M.  Metcalf.  O.  C.  ’85).  Pr(*sented  three  pa- 
per's: 1.  “ InlieiM'iit  'J'rends  Versus  Nalunil  Selec- 

tion in  the  Evolnllon  of  Parasite's.”  2.  “ Compari- 
son of  Protozoan  Nuclei.”  3.  ” Tlie  Hosts  jind 
Panis'te  Metlmd  ami  the*  Problems  in  wlilcli  It  is 
I'se'ful.” 

MATHEMATICS 

Mary  E.  Sinclair,  O.  C.  '(K).  Prese*nle*d  lln*e>e  pa- 
jicrs:  1.  ” 'I'lie  Isoperlnu'tric  I’roblem  with  Varla- 


lile*  End  Points.”  2.  •■Tlie  Hanging  Clmln  with  End 
Pulnts  Variable*  on  Curve's  In  a IMane.”  3.  “A  Re- 
seareh  Interest  In  Problems  in  the  Calcnhis  eif  Vu- 
r!jitions.” 

.SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCES 

(lenevh've  M.  Carr.  O.  C.  T.'l.  “ Evlde'iice  of  Life 

Insurance  Progress.” 

Eight  alumni  and  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  officers  of  the  Association  or  of  affiliated 
societies,  as  follows: 

OFITCEKS 

Prof.  \V.  I).  Cairns,  C.  J.  Cliamberlain.  O.  'K.S. 
H.  C.  Cowles.  {).  C.  '5)3,  and  I'rof.  S.  R.  Williams 
we'fe  meuuhers  of  the  Council  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Cjilnis  Is  Secretary  of  the  Mathemat- 
ie-al  Assofiatiou  of  Ameu'ica. 

C.  Chamherlain.  '88,  Is  Vice-President  of  Sec- 
tion G (Ue)tanle-iil  Sciences)  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

H.  C.  Cuwles,  O.  C.  '03, ■ is  retiring  I’rosident  of 
tin*  Rotanical  Society  of  America,  and  Is  President 
of  the  RotaiiLsts  of  the  Central  States. 

David  Fairchild,  Hon.  A.M.,  O.  C.  '10,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Genetic  Association. 

R.  A.  Harper.  O.  C.  ’SO,  is  a member  of  the  Sec- 
tional Committee  of  Section  G of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

C.  A.  I'iofoid,  O.  C.  ’IK),  is  representing  Section 
N (Medical  Science)  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  TTiioii  of  Amerlean  Biological  Societies. 

.M.  M.  Metcalf,  O.  C.  'S5).  is  retiring  Vice-Prosl- 
ilent  of  Section  (Zoological  Sciences)  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S. 


OBERLIN  WINS  NATIONAL  PRIZE  IN 
ECONOMICS 

Oberlin  College  has  won  for  the  second  time 
in  three  years  the  first  place  in  the  national 
contest  for  the  Flart  Schaffner  & Marx  prize 
for  the  best  study  in  economics.  Fred  A.  Dud- 
ley, ’23,  won  the  first  prize  of  $300  in  Class  B 
(undergraduate)  with  a paper  on  "The  Mem- 
bership of  State  Banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.”  Paul  T.  Nutting,  '21,  won  first 
place  previously.  The  Class  A prize  had  pre- 
viously been  won  by  Dean  Walter  T.  Dun- 
more,  '00,  and  Flarley  L.  Lutz,  ‘07.  Since  every 
department  of  economics  in  the  United  States 
takes  pride  in  urging  its  prominent  students 
to  compete  in  this  open  contest,  it  is  distinctly 
an  honor  to  Oberlin  College  to  win  the  prize 
twice  in  three  years. 


Professor  C.  W.  Savage  was  one  of  (he  three 
main  speakers  at  the  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Collegiate  Association, 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  tlie  holidays.  The 
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attention  of  the  convention  was  this  year  di- 
rected particularly  to  the  question  of  faculty 
control  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  Mr. 
Savage  was  asked  to  discuss  the  results  of 
the  Oberlin  system  in  this  connection.  While 
in  Atlanta  Mr.  Savage  a'so  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Ath- 
letics and  that  of  the  Athletic  Research  So- 
ciety, over  which  he  presided.  He  was  re 
elected  to  the  National  Football  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Professor  D.  R.  Moore  gave  a lecture  in  Fre- 
mont, Ohio.  January  7 on  the  present  inter- 
national situation  before  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  of  that  city.  This  is  the  fifth  successive 
year  that  he  has  addressed  them.  On  Febru- 
ary 6 he  will  lecture  in  Park  Congregational 
church,  Toledo,  to  the  Congregational  Club  of 
Toledo. 

Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  gave  a series  of 
three  lectures  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology early  in  January.  The  lectures  were 
entitled  “Colloid  Chemistry  and  its  Applica- 
tion,” “Emulsion,”  and  “Gels.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dickinson  have 
recently  returned  from  a two  months  absence 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Professor 
Dickinson  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Musical  Ex- 
pression ” at  Smith  College  and  one  on  “ The 
Service  of  Music  in  Religious  Worship  ” at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Current  History  Magazine,  with  the  Novem- 
ber, 1923,  issue,  began  a new  method  of  re- 
cording contemporary  history.  The  magazine 
now  contains  a survey,  month  by  month,  of 
the  events  of  the  world  by  regions.  Each 
field  is  interpreted  by  a distinguished  his- 
torian chosen  from  the  faculty  of  a leading 
American  university.  This  group  of  twelve 
historians,  headed  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard,  includes  two  former  members  of  the 
Oberlin  department  of  history.  Albert  H.  Ly- 
byer,  now  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
charge  of  the  field  of  Turkey  and  the  Near 
East,  and  William  Stearns  Davis,  now  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  handles  the  field  of 
France  and  Belgium. 

Professor  A.  W.  Aron  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer- 
ica at  Ann  Arbor  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  presented  a paper  on  “The  Standard 
Phonetic  Alphabet  for  German  Philology.”  Pro- 
fessor Aron  was  also  secretary  of  a group  on 
German  Historical  Grammar. 


Dean  C.  N.  Cole  was  recently  re-elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

Professor  II.  A.  Miller  spoke  on  “The  Back- 
ground of  the  Immigrant  Child”  before  the 
Children’s  Welfare  training  class  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  on  the  evening 
of  January  11.  On  January  20  he  addressed 
the  Detroit  Forum  on  “The  Nordic  Delusion” 
at  Central  High  School. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  Walter  Fiske  spent 
the  week  after  Christmas  with  friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  at  Atlantic  City  where  Dr.  Fiske 
attended  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  gave  a con- 
cert on  January  19  at  the  home  of  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  ’92-’93,  Akron,  Ohio.  All  receipts  went 
tow'ard  Akron’s  share  of  the  Oberlin  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Secretary  brings  out  an  interesting  com- 
parison with  the  year  1915-16,  showing  that  in 
that  year  30  per  cent  of  the  teaching  was  done 
by  those  of  the  rank  of  instructor,  as  compared 
with  the  present  figure  of  only  15.6  per  cent. 

Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  was  elected  a coun- 
cilor at  large  of  the  American  Chemistry 
Society  for  1924. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  presided  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
held  in  Chicago  as  part  of  the  mid-winter  con- 
vention of  the  American  Library  Association, 
December  31  to  January  2. 

Professor  W.  L.  Carr  addressed  the 
Women’s  Civic  Club  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Jan- 
uary 9,  on  the  subject  “What  is  Education?” 

Professor  E.  A.  Miller  gave  an  address  on 
“Methods  of  Measuring  in  Education”  before 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Raven- 
na, Ohio,  High  School,  December  15. 


As  would  naturally  be  expected  considering 
Oberlin’s  historical  stand  for  liberalism  in 
theological  thought.  Dr.  Dan  Bradley,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Tenney  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Foster,  former- 
ly professor  in  the  Seminary,  are  leading  de- 
fenders of  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion 
in  Cleveland.  A paper  read  by  Dr.  Tenney  be- 
fore the  Cleveland  Congregational  Ministers’ 
Association  on  “The  Changing  Theological 
Viewpoint”,  December  25,  was  widely  com- 
mented upon  in  the  Cleveland  and  other 
papers. 
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The  Student  Volunteer  Con- 
vention 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 

The  Ninth  Quadrennial  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  movement  held  at  Indian- 
apolis during  the  Christmas  vacation  was  a 
notable  gathering  of  the  college  youth  of  the 
nations.  Students  from  thirty  countries  came 
together.  Over  a thousand  colleges  sent  del- 
egates. Every  race  and  well  nigh  every  creed 
was  represented.  Black,  white,  yellowy  brown 
and  red  men;  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
Confucianist  and  Buddhist,  conferred  together. 
6,200  of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  were  gathered 
in  on©  place.  Vigorous,  enthusiastic,  alert,  one 
minute  college  songs  and  yells  and  the  next 
the  quiet  of  serious  attention  to  addresses  or 
the  rousing  singing  of  great  hymns. 

In  many  ways  this  convention  was  like  its 
predecessors.  Mott,  Spear,  Eddy  and  Wilder, 
the  familiar  leaders  of  American  Christian  stu- 
dent life,  were  on  the  platform.  Missionaries 
from  every  land,  and  the  secretaries  of  every 
foreign  missionary  society  and  board  were  in 
their  places.  The  arrangements  for  the  con- 
vention were  as  usual  flawless.  Everything 
moved  with  the  precision  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  in  Student  Volunteer  conven- 
tions. There  was  the  same  earnestness,  the 
same  enthusiasm,  the  same  carefully  present- 
ed view  of  the  real  situation,  and  the  same 
marked  absence  of  any  effort  to  produce  an 
emotional  stampede. 

But  in  three  vital  respects  this  convention 
was  different.  The  program  was  more  inclu- 
sive. At  times  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recognize  thi.s  as  a missionary  convention.  The 
program  dealt  with  the  non-Christian  areas  in 
the  life  of  the  world,  but  this  time  these  were 
not  considered  from  the  geographical  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  Pagan  Africa  and  non-Christ- 
ian India  as  such  that  concerned  the  conven- 
tion, but  it  was  the  un-Christian  attitude  and 
purpose  evidenced  in  the  Pagan  practices  of 
national  and  international  conflicts;  in  the  un- 
Christlike  discrimination  against  race  and 
color,  in  the  nonChristian  exploitations  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  un-evangelized  life  of  churches, 
complacent  of  social  wrongs.  In  earlier  con- 
ventions it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Amei'ica  was  Christian.  But  this  time  lhat 
atlitude  was  challenged  and  the  tendency  was 


to  speak  of  America  and  the  other  non-Christ- 
ian lands. 

The  second  difference  came  in  the  method 
of  presenting  the  situation  in  the  overseas 
world.  In  previous  conventions  American  and 
Canadian  missionaries  have  given  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  life  of  Japan  and  China 
and  other  countries.  This  year  Christian 
leaders  came  to  speak  searchingly  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  land  of  their  birth  and  to 
give  us  a much  more  understanding  interpre- 
tation of  the  currents  of  thought  and  action  in 
other  lands. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  provided  for  a 
large  amount  of  student  participation.  Half 
of  the  committee  of  arrangement  were  stu- 
dents. Twice  during  the  convention  days  the 
delegates  were  broken  up  into  forum  groups 
in  which  for  four  hours  they  had  the  chance  to 
discuss  any  problem  which  they  themselves 
chose.  By  this  plan  what  was  on  the  stu- 
dent mind  had  a chance  to  show.  Interestingly 
enough  practically  all  of  these  forums  sim- 
mered down  to  discussions  of  the  problem  of 
war  and  the  problems  of  race.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  convention  the  results  of  these  discus- 
sions were  brought  to  the  whole  convention 
body  and  it  was  discovered  that  of  its  own 
direction  the  convention  had  come  to  con- 
clusions which  were  conservative  rather  than 
radical.  Take  the  case  of  war.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  immediate  abolition  of  war. 
Some  few  felt  that  this  result  could  be  best 
obtained  by  a program  of  armament.  Another 
small  group  believed  that  an  absolute  pledge 
of  non-participation  in  war  was  the  solution, 
but  five  out  of  six  of  the  delegates  voted  for  a 
program  which  would  do  away  with  war  by 
the  certain  processes  of  education  and  the 
adoption  of  a plan  for  a League  of  Nations  and 
a World  Court  which  would  organize  the  world 
for  peace  Instead  of  competition.  This  some- 
what conservative  result  is  another  bit  of  evi- 
dence for  those  who  have  “faith  in  youth.’’ 

Two  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the  con- 
vention were  delivered  by  Oberlin  men.  Dean 
Hatanaka  (George  Wainwright)  of  Kobe  Col- 
lege, Japan,  gave  the  convention  his  interpre- 
tation of  his  native  country.  Arthur  Hugh, 
who  returns  this  month  to  his  duties  as  Na- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  Cliina,  delivered 
the  closing  address.  There  were  o7  students 
in  the  Oberlin  delegation,  one  of  the  largest 
present. 
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Student  Life 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

Village  life,  which  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  fell  to  the  feeble  pulse  beat  of  va- 
cation time,  felt  that  same  pulse  beat  quick- 
ened on  the  evening  of  January  third  when  all 
trains  at  Elyria  and  Oberlin  brought  back 
happy  groups  of  students  now  showing  the 
same  eagerness  to  return  that  they  had  shown 
two  weeks  before  in  getting  home  for  the  Yule- 
tide  season. 

There  are  no  such  wonderful  elm  trees  else- 
where in  the  world  and  though  an  April  rain 
was  falling,  a blanket  of  snow  next  morning 
seemed  to  have  come  Just  to  help  start  the 
brief  month  of  January  off  as  it  should  be- 
gin. No  other  month  in  the  year,  save  per- 
haps June,  possesses  such  a wallop  in  any 
one  of  its  weeks  as  does  that  month  which 
ushers  in  the  mid-year  examinations. 

Preparations  for  the  Shansi  Day  celebration 
which  is  to  take  place  on  February  29  are  now- 
being  made.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  II.  War- 
ner, who  recently  visited  the  school  in  Taiku, 
are  to  speak  at  the  pre-Shansi  day  meeting  of 
the  Christian  associations  on  February  24. 
Raymond  Moyer,  ’21,  who  recently  came  back 
to  America  after  a two-year  stay  at  the  school, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers.  Francis  Hutch- 
ins, ex-’23,  son  of  President  W.  J.  Hutchins  of 
Berea  College,  Kentucky,  and  Samuel  Wilson, 
'23,  are  now  at  Taiku  as  Oberlin’s  representa- 
tives. 

“Ever  since  the  Washington  Conference  on 


Disarmanent  we  have  learned  to  trust  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  other  countries,  not  be- 
cause of  the  common  sorrow-  caused  by  the 
war  but  because  of  the  brotherly  feeling  shown 
us  in  our  dependence  caused  by  the  quake.” 
In  this  way  George  Wainwright  (Rev.  Hiroshi 
Hatanaka),  ’10,  Seminary  ’12,  opened  his 
talk  at  Chapel  on  January  3,  when  he  dis- 
cussed the  new  feeling  of  brotherhood  which 
is  now  being  strengthened  between  Japan  and 
the  nations  of  the  Occident.  Wainwright  w-as 
well  known  to  students  who  w-ere  in  college  at 
his  time.  In  detail  he  described  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  there  and  told  of  w-hat  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  distress  by  the  Allied 
Nations  of  the  w-orld.  At  present  he  is  dean  of 
Kobe  College,  Japan. 

Director  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  of  the  British  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  lectured  at  the 
Art  Building  on  Friday  evening,  January  11,  on 
the  subject,  “Mycenae,  the  Wonderful  City  of 
Ancient  Greece.”  Mr.  Wace  is  the  Norton 
Lecturer  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Am- 
erica. He  said  that  many  of  Homer’s  stories 
of  Greece  had  been  verified  by  successors  of 
Schlieman  and  he  described  the  huge  tombs 
which  have  been  chiseled  out  of  rock  by  bronze 
tools.  Many  slides  showing  the  bronze  age 
illustrated  Mr.  Wace’s  lecture. 

Two  students  will  help  judge  the  High 
School  Oratorical  contest  being  held  here  on 
March  25  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Pi  Literary  .Society  and  the  Boost  Oberlin 
Association.  The  committee  under  the  head  of 
Howard  D.  Shaw,  with  C.  P.  Grant  and  Donald 
Ilanawalt  of  the  society  and  Frank  Hines  and 
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Howard  Day  of  the  Boost  Oberlin  Association, 
fixed  the  nuinher  of  judges  at  five,  three  to  be 
Oberlin  Faculty  members  and  two  to  be  Ober- 
lin students  chosen  by  the  Committee. 

Invitations  are  to  be  sent  to  fifty-five  high 
schools  in  22  counties  of  northwestern  Ohio 
and  each  high  school  is  entitled  to  select  one 
man  to  enter  the  contest.  Topics  for  the 
speeches  will  be  assigned  by  the  contmittee 
and  the  talks  will  be  formal  orations,  six  min- 
utes in  length.  The  first  award  is  a gold 
medal,  the  second  a silver  medal  and  the  high 
school  whose  representative  wins  first  prize 
receives  a silver  cup  to  be  held  one  year. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Better  Movie 
Board  to  have  the  Paramount  Picture  organiza- 
tion show  “The  Covered  Wagon”  in  Oberlin 
either  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ira  West,  its 
sole  representative  here  or  with  Mr.  West’s 
consent,  “Where  the  Pavement  Ends,”  a Rex 
Ingram  production,  was  shown  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, January  15,  as  the  first  1921  picture  of 
the  Board. 

Royalties  from  the  sale  of  Oberlin’s  “pep” 
song  have  been  donated  to  the  Oberlin  College 
Glee  Club  by  the  composer,  Rob  Roy  Peery, 
Cons.  The  “pep”  song,  published  in  a crimson 
and  gold  cover,  is  on  sale  at  the  Administration 
Building  or  at  Comings’  Book  store. 

“Back  Yard  Ballads,”  a volume  of  poems  now 
sold  at  Comings’,  is  the  first  publshed  collect- 
ion of  poems  by  Miss  Carol  Burns  Horn,  Con- 
servatory, and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  McCloy 
Horn,  both  of  Lorain.  Miss  Horn  is  Conserva- 
tory representative  for  the  College  Magazine 
and  Mrs.  Horn  is  a writer  of  Children’s  verse, 
much  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  Little  Folks  and 
other  magazines. 

“Do  not  be  induced  to  do  things  in  your  col- 
lege you  can  do  all  the  rest  of  your  life,”  was 
Dr.  Ian  Hannah’s  advice  to  girls  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  meeting  which  was  held  Sunday  evening, 
January  13,  in  Warner  Hall.  “It  is  a glory  and 
not  a shame  to  neglect  newspapers  and  cur- 
rent magazines  in  order  to  lay  a foundation 
that  there  will  be  no  time  for  afterwards.  If 
you  study  here  to  gain  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  a conception  of  things  as  they  should 
be,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  picking  up  the 
threads  of  world  affairs  when  it  comes  time  for 
you  to  take  part  in  them,”  he  said.  Dr.  Han- 
nah’s topic  was  “Christianity  and  War  through 
the  Ages.”  He  outlined  the  phases  of  interest 
the  church  had  si>onsored  and  said  a great  deal 


of  the  falling  off  in  church  attendance  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  church  to  take  any  stand 
toward  war. 

Presenting  three  one-act  plays  as  their  an- 
nual mid-winter  bill,  the  dramatic  association 
on  Saturday,  February  2,  will  offer  a farce,  a 
melodrama  and  a dramatic  novelty  calling  for 
the  use  of  their  entire  equipment  in  Finney 
Chapel.  The  names  of  the  plays  have  yet  to 
be  announced. 

Meeting  to  effect  a re-organization  of  the 
Classics  Club,  members  of  the  Classical  depart- 
ment of  the  college  came  to  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor Cony  Sturgis  on  Oak  street  January  14 
and  elected  Miss  Charlotte  Ludlum,  ’25,  Presi- 
dent, and  Robert  Duncan,  ’25,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  program  committee  is  to  be 
made  up  of  Senior  members  of  the  club  who 
are  members  of  the  Teachers  Training  Class 
who  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  every 
two  weeks,  or  as  often  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee sees  fit.  About  100  members  have 
signed  up  for  membership  in  the  club. 

“Tests  for  the  Einstein  Theory”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a talk  given  by  Professor  F.  Easton 
Carr  before  the  members  of  the  Mathematics 
Club  Wednesday,  January  16  in  Peters  Hall. 

German  Club  members  presented  the  Six- 
teenth Century  Puppet  play  “Der  Teuselban- 
ner,”  by  Hans  Sachs  in  Council  Hall  Thursday, 
January  17. 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Coggeshall,  curator  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburg,  presented 
his  lecture  on  the  Dinosaur  family  Thursday 
evening,  January  17,  in  Finney  Chapel,  as  the 
first  in  the  U.  L.  A.  series.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  moving  pictures  and  slides. 

Speaking  on  “The  Background  of  the  Pres- 
ent Revolution  in  Mexico,”  Professor  Cony 
Sturgis  lectured  at  the  Liberal  Club  meeting 
which  was  held  January  4 in  French  Hall. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  spoke  to  members 
of  the  lYench  Club  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 16,  on  the  subject,  “Childhood  in  the 
Poetry  of  Victor  Hugo,”  in  the  Faculty  Room 
of  the  Library. 

Unusually  fine  soloists  featured  the  Musical 
Union’s  production  of  Parker’s  “Hora  Novissi- 
ma”  on  January  10th.  Professor  Kimball  con- 
ducted and  Professor  Davis  was  at  the  organ. 
Only  a small  audience  was  out  tor  this  notable 
lierformance. 

Pablo  Casals  showed  his  usual  mastery  over 
the  ’cello  at  his  recital  Januar.v  8. 
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OHIO  CHAMPIONSHIP  CROSS  COUNTRY  TEAM 
From  left  to  right:  Hines,  Ingalls,  Amstutz,  Edmunds,  Wood  (Captain), 
Powell,  Williams,  Parsons,  Buker  (Coach) 


Basketball 

Norman  Shaw,  ’2b 

Oberlin  opened  her  conference  basketball 
season  Saturday  night,  January  5,  when  she 
played  against  Muskingum  on  the  home  floor. 
Previous  to  this  game,  two  games  were  played 
against  industrial  teams  during  the  holiday 
season.  On  New  year’s  evening  the  Galion 
Lambs  at  Galion  were  defeated  16  to  15.  A 
different  sort  of  opposition  w'as  met  the  next 
day  when  the  team  was  soundly  trimmed  by 
the  Sinclair  Oiis  at  Canton.  The  score  was 
56  to  20. 

Muskingum  w'as  beaten  by  a score  of  23  to 
19.  Oberiin  started  out  with  a big  lead,  large- 
ly due  to  the  masterly  shooting  of  Captain 
Butler.  During  the  two  halves  he  made  five 
goals,  all  from  the  center  of  the  floor.  Muskin- 
gum gave  the  Crimson  and  Gold  a scare  near 
the  end  of  the  game  when  they  lacked  only 
one  shot  to  tie  the  score.  Sullivan  scored 
seven  points  for  Oberlin,  making  a perfect 
record  with  his  five  goals  from  fouls. 

Coach  Keller  and  the  team  struck  bad  luck 
the  following  week  when  they  made  a trip 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  met 
Ohio  University  and  Muskingum.  On  the  day 
previous  to  the  opener  Butler  hurt  an  ankle 
and  had  to  stay  at  home.  The  result  was  a 
double  defeat.  On  Friday  night  Ohio  Univer- 
sity won,  34  to  24.  Ohio,  playing  on  their 
small  floor,  ran  up  a lead  of  15  to  1 in  the  first 


five  minutes  of  play,  and  even  good  playing 
by  Oberlin  after  that  was  not  enough  to  re- 
cover such  a lead.  Sullivan  scored  half  of 
Oberlin’s  points. 

Muskingum  secured  her  revenge  the  next 
evening,  defeating  Oberlin  29  to  21.  Oberlin 
had  the  game  for  the  first  half,  leading  at  the 
end  of  that  time  15  to  13.  But  the  next  period 
did  not  go  so  well,  and  Oberlin  succumbed  to 
an  increasing  lead.  Jones  scored  ten  points 
and  Sullivan  seven. 

Weber’s  work  at  defensive  guard  has  been 
one  of  the  features  of  the  games  this  year.  He 
is  largely  responsible  for  holding  down  the 
opponent’s  score.  Butler’s  work  at  center  is 
of  course  of  the  highest  caliber.  Sullivan, 
Jones,  Reark,  Houck,  and  Burnett  are  playing 
the  forward  positions,  and  Weber,  Levy,  Young 
and  Channon  at  guards.  Stocker  substituted 
for  Butler. 

The  sophomores  are  holding  the  lead  in  in- 
terclass basketball,  with  two  games  played 
and  two  won.  The  seniors  have  won  two  out 
of  three  games,  while  juniors  have  lost  two 
and  freshmen  one. 


Three  Oberlin  women,  Anna  E.  F.  Moran, 
’66,  Ellen  A.  Hayes,  ’78,  and  Margaret  E.  Strat- 
ton, ’78,  were  members  of  the  small  group  of 
college  women  with  whom  the  idea  originated 
of  forming  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 
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Calendar 

Febriia  ry 

2— Kiid  of  first  semester. 

Home  riTMluction.  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion Plays. 

Uasketball.  Case  at  Cleveland. 

4— Inter-semester  class  party. 

neirinnin^r  of  second  semester, 
t)— Ha.sketlo\ll,  Miami  at  0])erliii. 

14 —  TJ.  L.  A.  Lecture.  Ida  Tarbell. 

IG — Home  Concert,  Men's  Glee  Club. 

IP— Debate,  oberlln  vs.  Indiana  Uulv. 

2 1 — I N d’  IC  K H O M I-:  (.'  (4  M I X G . 

Alunmi-Varsity  Basketball  Game, 
benetit  Gray  ilemorlal, 

22—  ■\Vasliing:l(>u's  lUrUulay.  I'atriotic  ad- 

dress. 

ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MKIOTING. 
Ba.skctball,  Baldwin- AVallace  at  I>e- 
rea. 

23—  Dramatic  Association  Movie,  " Cir- 

cus Days.” 

2C — Artist  Recital,  Cincinnati  Orchestra. 
2G-28— Lectures.  P,isliop  F.  J.  McConnell 
of  IMttsburgli. 

28— Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

20— Shansi  Day. 

March 

1— Basketball,  Case  at  Oberlin. 

4-C— Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “Ashes 
of  Vengeance. 

0— Debate,  oberlin  vs.  W.  R.  U. 

8 — Basketball,  Denison  at  Oberlin. 

13— Debate,  Oberlin  vs.  Wesleyan. 
15_Iiiterseolastic  Oratorical  Contest, 
North  Central  Ohio. 

15 —  Artist  Recital,  Flonzaley  Quartette. 
20 — XI.  L.  A.  Lecture.  Whiting  Williams. 
22 — Ilome  Concert,  Women’s  Glee  Clul). 
25-27 — Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “The 

Uninvited  Guest.” 

28-29— Faculty  Club  Play. 


THE  WINTER  HOMECOMING 
The  best  winter  homecoming  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Association  is  planned  for 
February  21  and  22.  Alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents from  any  region  will  be  welcomed,  but 
special  invitations  will  be  sent  to  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  college  in  Lorain  County. 
All  alumni  wishing  to  return  for  the  occasion 
are  requested  to  write  in  to  the  Alumni  Office 
requesting  reservations,  before  ^February  18, 
since  the  accommodations  in  the  .lames  Brand 
House  are  limited  and  careful  preparation  will 
have  to  be  made  in  advance. 

It  is  hoped  that  a large  number  of  alumni 
will  use  the  day  of  Thursday,  February  21,  as 
an  occasion  to  get  acquainted  with  the  actual 
daily  work  of  the  college. 

The  women's  organization  of  the  United 
Church  will  again  provide  a delicious  dinner, 
which  will  be  served  at  six  o’clock  in  the 


James  Brand  House.  There  will  be  the  usual 
brief  speeches  and  this  year  a clever  original 
play  by  Mrs.  Ian  Hannah. 

The  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game,  played 
as  a benefit  tor  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  is 
scheduled  for  8:30  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
game  will  be  unusually  interesting  this  year 
since  a group  of  younger  alumni  have  been 
playing  together  as  the  “A.  B.  Smythe  team” 
of  Cleveland.  In  practice  games  this  team  has 
beaten  Case,  Reserve,  and  the  Oberlin  College 
squad,  besides  winning  nearly  all  their  games 
with  independent  teams  in  Cleveland.  Pi-elimi- 
nary  to  the  game  between  this  group  and  the 
varsity,  other  basketball  alumni  will  play  a 
game  between  themselves  if  numbers  warrant, 
or  against  some  other  college  team,  probably 
the  freshmen.  After  the  game  there  will  be  a 
brief  period  of  dancing  for  the  alumni. 

At  two  o’clock  on  Washington’s  Birthday  the 
important  winter  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil will  be  held,  at  which  time  many  important 
phases  of  alumni  work  and  college  policy  will 
be  discussed.  The  program  follows: 

Winter  Homecoming 

Thursday,  February  21 — Visit  College  Day 

6:00  Alumni  Dinner,  James  Brand  House, 

?1.00 

7:00  Brief  addresses 

7:30  “Perils  of  the  Deep.”  a one-act  comedy 
by  Edith  Brand  Hannah,  staged  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

7:00  All  college  dance  (for  students) 

Warner  Gym 

8:30  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game,  ?.50 
10:00  Alumni  dance. 

Friday,  February  22 
10:30  Patriotic  Address 

12:30  Luncheon  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee 

Faculty  Club 

2:00  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 

Men’s  Building 

8-00  Washington’s  Birthday  Reception 

Art  Building 


The  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Con- 
ference of  Ohio  have  expressed  their  prefer- 
ence to  have  the  Annual  Institute  held  in 
Oberlin  at  the  time  of  the  Haskell  Lectures, 
February  11-13. 
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The  Class  of  1884 


The  class  of  ’81  will  hold  its  fortieth  reun- 
ion next  June,  and  it  will  really  he  the  for- 
tieth reunion,  as  there  has  never  been  a year 
since  graduation  when  some  of  the  class  have 
not  dined  together  on  aiumni  day  and  remem- 
bered the  absent  ones.  In  1884  the  member- 
ship of  the  class  was  seventy-six,  forty-one 
graduating  from  the  department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts — twenty-seven  men  and  four- 
teen women — and  thirty-flve  from  the  Literary 
Department. 

Dtiring  the  forty  years  four  men  and  eleven 
women  have  finished  their  work  and  passed 
on,  leaving  a memhership  today  of  sixty-one, 
scattered  over  twenty  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii.  Prance,  Japan  and  China; 
Ohio  leading,  with  eleven  resident  members, 
and  California  second,  with  seven  members. 

Of  the  seventy-six  there  were  eight  minis- 
ters, five  ministers’  wives,  three  doctors,  three 
lawyers,  three  missionaries,  eleven  teachers, 
six  in  business,  two  tillers  of  the  soil,  one 
dentist,  twenty-seven  home  makers. 

The  class  has  given  the  college  her  librarian 
and  her  registrar  and  the  number,  both  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  acceptable  public 
speakers  is  too  large  to  enumerate. 

’84  has  shown  her  love  for  her  Alma  Mater 
by  sending  back  her  sons  and  daughters,  24 
of  whom  have  received  their  degree  from 
Oberlin.  while  many  others  have  studied 
there  for  a year  or  more. 

A number  have  written  enthusiastically  of 
the  coming  reunion  and  the  outlook  is  tor  a 
large  return. 


News  of  ’84 

Clarence  H.  Carson  passed  away  at  1 
home  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  and  was  buri 
December  29,  1923.  The  Marengo  Republic, 
of  January  2nd  is  filled  with  words  of  appi 
ciation  from  his  associates  in  church  ai 
school  and  town.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a gre 
educator,  a great  friend,  and  an  ide 
Christian  man. 

The  first  five  years  after  graduation 
served  as  Principal  of  the  Anita,  Iowa  schoo 
then  after  two  years  in  a similar  position 
Minterset  he  accepted  the  superintendency 
the  schools  at  Marengo,  this  being  his  thirt 
fourth  year  of  continued  service. 

He  leaves  a w-ife  and  son. 


Dr.  James  E.  McConnell  is  associated  with 
the  commission  on  Missions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  churches  with 
headquarters  at  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York 
City.  He  plans  to  attend  the  class  reunion. 

Rev.  L.  II.  Davis  writes  from  1424  Morning 
court,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  that  he  hopes  to  be 
at  ’84’s  reunion  in  June. 

Rev.  0.  L.  Cook,  Chapman,  Kansas  is  in 
Home  Missionary  work  with  the  Christian 
Denomination.  The  pians  for  ’84’s  reunion 
suit  him. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Atwood,  still  retains  her  home 
at  Waupun,  VVis.,  and  spends  her  summers 
there,  though  the  colder  part  of  the  year  she 
spends  either  abroad  or  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  our  own  country.  The  war  interfered  with 
the  “Miss  Atwood  Travel  School.” 

Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Clark  of  Japan  was  recently 
in  Oberlin.  He  is  spending  his  furlough  with 
his  daughter  and  other  friends  in  this  country 
and  will  probably  return  to  Oberlin  in  June. 

Mrs.  Ida  MacLennon  IVIiite  with  her  hus- 
band, Rev.  S.  S.  White  is  now  living  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  after  their  years  of  missionary 
work  in  Japan. 

Mary  Lyon  Safer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes 
that  “Prof.  Root  said  just  the  right  thing  in 
the  very  best  way,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ober- 
lin drive  in  Columbus.”  She  has  a son  gradu- 
ating from  the  Harvard  Law  school  this  June. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Vincent,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  is 
superintending  the  building  of  a fine  new 
church  with  his  many  other  activities.  He 
has  two  sons  in  the  Sophomore  class  and  will 
be  in  Oberlin  in  June. 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C., 
plans  to  attend  the  reunion. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Solier,  Evanston,  Wyo.,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  nearly  thirty-three  years.  If 
it  is  at  all  possible  he  will  attend  the  class 
reunion. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Waldron,  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Mounds,  111. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Roy  Stevens,  whose  husband. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Stevens,  is  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  be  in  Oberlin  in  June. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Freeman,  is  still  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  is  planning  to  attend  the  class  re- 
union. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Woodruff  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
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gregational  church  at  Oxford,  Mich.,  and  un- 
less sickness  prevents,  he  and  Mrs.  Woodruff 
will  attend  the  reunion  of  the  class. 

Pres.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  is  at  the  head  of 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Root  has  been  President  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  is  active 
in  both  State  and  National  Library  work. 
He  is  a popular  speaker  on  library  work  from 
Wisconsin  to  New  York. 

Miss  F.  I.  Wolcott,  College  Registrar,  gave 
an  address  before  the  National  meeting  of 
College  Registrars  and  is  an  authority  in  her 
line  of  work. 

W.  I.  Wells  is  postmaster  and  station  agent 
at  Haiku,  Hawaii.  He  regrets  that  he  cannot 
be  with  the  class  in  June.  He  has  a son  and 
daughter  taking  their  master’s  degree,  and  a 
daughter  studying  at  Pomona  College,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Bena  Brown  Scott  is  spending  the  win- 
ter at  St.  Peterburg,  Fla.  Her  shoulder  was 
severely  injured  in  a railroad  accident  last 
year,  and  it  is  still  under  treatment. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hayford  Packard  hopes  to  be  in 
Oberlin  at  the  reunion.  Her  address  is  435  St. 
James  Place,  Chicago. 

Orra  M.  Fish  is  at  Barker,  N.  Y. 


FOOCHOW  CHAPTER 

Foochow  would  not  have  been  true  to  Ober- 
lin had  it  allowed  the  chain  of  "round  the 
world  dinners”  to  be  broken  on  the  night  of 
November  second.  After  the  dinner,  which 
was  delightfully  informal,  the  roll  was  called 
and  some  very  interesting  facts  were  brought 
to  light. 

Every  department  of  Oberlin  was  represented 
from  the  Academy  grad  to  the  honorary  de- 
gree. 

Those  present  in  spirit  though  absent  in 
body  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norvil  Beeman,  ’15, 
and  Mr.  Tom  McConnell,  Seminary,  of  Foo- 
chow; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Donaldson  (’13  and 
’12),  thirty  miles  up  the  Ingtai  River,  and  Miss 
Frances  K.  Bement,  ’97,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Walker,  ’00,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
oft  in  the  Shaowu  mountains. 

This  band  of  twenty-five  represents  every 
phase  of  missionary  work  except  the  Medical 
and  some  of  this  extends  over  a period  of  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Christian,  with  his  customary  Oberlin 
enthusiasm,  entertained  the  group  with  per- 
sonals and  locals  concerning  those  present 
which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
advanced  proof  of  the  current  Hi-O-Hi;  and 
Dr.  Beard  gave  a brief  history  of  the  college 
and  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  ef- 
fected through  the  various  Presidential  reigns. 
He  interspersed  his  remarks  with  stories  of 
Oberlin  of  the  days  of  unjtaved  streets  and  the 


seven-thirty  rule.  He  spoke  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  college  under  President  King  and 
assured  us  that  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  is  just  the 
same,  even  though  the  regulations  on  dancing 
and  smoking  have  been  modified. 

At  the  close,  the  Foochow  chapter  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was  organized  with 
V.  Del  Parker,  ’16,  as  President,  and  Miss 
Phoebe  Beard,  ’19,  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

A most  delightful  evening  was  brought  to  its 
close  by  tbe  singing  of  Oberlin  songs  and  bid- 
ding God-speed  to  the  $4,500,000  drive.  We 
wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  all  back  of  you 
in  spirit  and  wilt  add  our  bit  from  time  to  time 
as  opportunity  opens  the  way. 

Yours  tor  a successful  drive, 

(’Ico  Knights  Hoeman,  ’1G-’17. 

Xorvil 

Kiiniee  Kimu-ar  Bogor,  '18. 

Wtllard  I.iviugstone  Beard,  '01, 

Mlalne  Strang  Donaldson,  ’ll!. 

Frederick  F.  O.  Donaldson,  'Id. 

Phebe  K.  Beard,  '10. 

Vera  Clausen  McConnell,  ’10-'14. 

Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  ’13. 

Itoderlek  Scott. 

Agnes  K.  Seott,  ’I.l-’IO. 

Mabel  T.  Metcalf. 

Leonard  J.  Christian,  '10. 

Agnes  M.  Christian,  ’16-’17. 

Otto  G.  Reumann,  T.  '17. 

Martha  B.  Reumann,  '16-’17. 

Susan  K.  Armstrong,  '12. 

V.  DeL.  I’arker,  'Hi. 

Ruth  Farrall  Parker,  Vassal*,  '17. 

Frederick  Paul  Beach.  T.  ’07-'00. 

Ruth  Ward  Beach,  Mt.  Holyoke,  '13. 


YOUNGSTOWN  CHAPTER 
Oberlin  alumni  and  students  of  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  held  a Christmas  dance  in  Bott’s  ball 
room  on  the  evening  of  December  28.  Chaper- 
ones were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Klingensmith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Tear.  The  committee  in  charge  consist- 
ed of  Helen  Sutton,  Mrs.  Hugh  Waugh,  Estelle 
Murray.  H.  W.  Bartz,  Donald  Love  and  Law- 
rence D.  McPhee. 


WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
The  Oberlin  alumnae  of  western  New  York 
had  a luncheon  at  the  College  Club,  Buffalo, 
on  December  29,  in  honor  of  the  undergrad- 
uates who  came  home  for  the  holidays.  Ar- 
rangements were  in  charge  of  Vidian  Jack,  ’22. 


OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CLEVELAND 
The  Cleveland  Oberlin  women  are  meeting 
every  three  weeks  at  the  Women’s  City  Club 
on  13th  St.  Officers  for  the  year  are: 
President,  Mabel  Baker,  ’12. 

First  Vice-president,  Amy  Reed  Osborn,  ’04 
Second  Vice  president,  Anna  Wendt  Finlay- 
son,  ’12. 

Third  Vice-president,  L.  Edwina  Jones,  ’17. 
Secretary-treasurer,  Louise  Pollitz,  ’17. 
Assistant  secretary-treasurer,  Wilhelmino 
Kuenzel,  ’22. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


•60— Elihu  C.  Barnard  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
writes:  "The  boys  of  the  class  of  1860  are  all 
gone  except  myself;  so  are  all  whe  were  my 
teachers.  1 have  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  ‘drive.’  With  the  help  of  an  outside  friend 
who  gave  me  ?200,  I hope  to  take  care  of  my 
apportionment.  My  classmate,  Sarah  S. 
Snider,  was  my  good  wife  56  years.  Our 
daughter  graduated  in  ’87.  Mrs.  D.  O.  Kinsman. 
Arthur  F.  entered  college  in  ’89,  but  graduated 
later  at  Beloit;  has  been  teacher  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  20  years.  Herbert 
F.  was  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music;  now  hold- 
ing fine  position  in  business  in  New  York  City.” 

’70 — Quincy  L.  Dowd  has  a number  of  poems 
in  the  December  14  and  December  21  issues 
of  The  Lombard  Press.  Du  Page  County,  111. 

’75 — Merritt  Starr  added  a series  of  notes 
about  the  Civil  War  to  the  "War  Record  and 
Personal  Experiences  of  Walter  Raleigh  Rob- 
bins.” edited  by  Lillian  Rea  and  privately 
printed  in  1923. 

’82 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Clague  (Florence  E. 
Hall)  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  motored  to  Florida 
early  in  January  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  in  St.  Petersburg. 

’82 — Harriet  M.  Cdrtis  of  Vermontville,  Mich., 
died  August  26,  1923,  at  Hinsdale  Sanitarium. 
Hinsdale,  PI.  Miss  Curtis  taught  in  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
and  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
For  several  years  before  her  death  she  had 
been  at  home  in  Vermontville  because  of  fail- 
ing health. 

T-  ’83 — The  Rev.  David  T.  Williams,  recently 
pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Third  Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago. 

’84-’87 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Merriam  (Cliffe  Johnson) 
has  been  elected  to  the  council  of  the  Cleve- 
land Community  Fund  "in  recognition  of  her 
valuable  services  to  the  community  and  the 
large  part  played  by  the  women  of  the  city  in 
Community  Fund  activities.”  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  council. 

’85 — Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  (Helen  White)  of 
Oberlin  was  the  guest  of  Katharine  Wright,  ’98, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  January  6 to  9.  While 
there  she  addressed  the  College  Club  on  the 
work  of  the  American  Association  of  Univers- 
ity Women. 

'89 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  (Ella 
Wilder)  are  spending  the  winter  in  Baltimore, 


where  Mr.  Metcalf  will  do  lecturing  and  re- 
search work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

’91,  A.M.  ’93,  Sc.D.  ’ll — Dr.  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan was  presented  with  a check  for  $40,000 
from  the  Nobel  Foundation  on  January  7.  The 
check  came  through  the  Security  National 
Bank  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  before  receiving 
it  Dr.  Millikan  was  required  to  sign,  with  wit- 
nesses, the  original  document  in  which  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science  nominated 
him  as  candidate  for  the  Nobel  award  in 
physics. 

’93 — Robert  E.  Ballard,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  C.  Ballard,  is  a freshman  at  Oberlin, 
making  a fifth  representative  of  the  class  of  ’93. 

’96-’00 — John  Prindle  Scott  is  planning  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
stay  at  Oberlin  by  returning  for  Commence- 
ment. 

’97 — Mrs.  Augusta  Rudd  McDonald  of  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  is  taking  a course  in  systematic  the- 
ology at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  will 
receive  her  master’s  degree  from  Northwest- 
ern University  in  June.  Her  two  daughters 
are  graduates  from  Northwestern,  one  of  her 
two  sons  is  attending  Knox  College,  and  the 
other  was  a freshman  in  Dartmouth  last  year. 
Mrs.  McDonald’s  theory  is  that  widows  should 
go  back  to  school  instead  of  joining  women’s 
clubs.  She  has  entered  into  all  phases  of  the 
university  life,  and  has  become  a member  of 
Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 

’98 — Ralph  L.  Cheney,  director  of  the  secre- 
tarial courses  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  college,  has  been  appointed  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
This  position  includes  general  supervision  of 
the  Y’s  work  throughout  the  city  and  ex-officio 
direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  department  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Divinity. 

’98-’99 — Dr.  John  E.  Barnard,  ’98,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Education. 
Other  newly  elected  members  of  the  board 
are  J.  D.  Yocom,  ’98,  and  Mrs.  Otis  C.  McKee 
(Mabel  Dixon,  ’99). 

’99 — Minnie  May  Hart,  assistant  in  the  li- 
brary, died  at  her  home  on  North  Professor 
Street,  Tuesday  night,  January  15. 

Ex-’02 — Several  hundred  copies  of  Miss  Julia 
Severance’s  etchings  of  Florida  scenes  decor- 
ate the  walls  of  the  best  guest  rooms  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Ex-’02 — On  January  20,  following  the  Cleve- 
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land  annual  alumni  meeting  which  took  the 
form  of  a farewell  party  to  their  president  of 
the  last  three  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Burns 
Smythe  started  on  a prolonged  trip  through 
the  West  in  their  "covered  wagon,"  of  which 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says: 


"The  ‘Blunderbuss’  is  the  most  complete  and 
luxurious  motor  vehicle  ever  built,  according 
to  Ernest  Schaefer  of  the  Gustav  Schaefer 
Wagon  works,  builders  of  the  yacht-on-wheels. 
The  cost  was  between  $18,000  and  $20,000,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Schaefer. 

"From  radio  to  shower  bath,  the  'Blunder- 
buss’ has  every  convenience  of  the  most  mod- 
ern apartment — except  an  elevator.  Hot  and 
cold  water  system,  a refrigerating  plant,  com- 
plete kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sleeping  quart- 
ers are  snuggled  into  the  compact  body  of  the 
traveling  home. 

"Is  is  built  on  a Wliite  bus  chassis  with  pneu- 
matic tires  and  special  shock  absorbers.  The 
body  is  of  aluminum,  with  plate  glass  windows, 
protected  by  bronze  screens.” 

Mr.  Smythe  will  be  crui.sing  through  the 
West  until  April  1 and  expects  to  use  the  car 
again  during  most  of  the  summer. 

C.  ’02-’03 — Florence  Honey,  who  has  been  liv- 
ing in  Gresham,  Ore.,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  Music  in  the  Sarah  Batch- 
elor school  for  girls  in  Shanghai.  She  leaves 
for  China  January  17. 

’04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon,  superintendent  of 
the  Oberlin  public  schools,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Ohio  High 
School  Athletic  Association  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Columbus  during  the  holidays. 

’05 — John  M.  Clifton,  who  was  severely  in- 
jured in  an  accident  last  June,  is  now  out  on 
crutches  after  two  prolonged  periods  in  a 
hospital.  While  he  was  supervising  construc- 
tion work  on  mountain  roads,  Mr.  Clifton’s 
ankle  was  crushed.  It  is  hoped  that  he  wiii 


ultimately  be  able  to  walk  without  crutches, 
but  he  will  probably  be  permanently  lame. 

08  Walter  S.  Jell  iff  e has  recently  been 
made  assistant  vice-president  of  the  Park  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York  City. 

’08~Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blood  (Elinore  Bates) 
died  suddenly  in  a hospital  in  Champaign,  III., 
on  December  9.  For  several  years  after  her 
graduation  from  Oberlin  Miss  Bates  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  in  Marseilles,  III. 
After  her  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Blood,  former  pastor  of  the  Marseilles  Congre- 
gational church,  she  was  a resident  of  Rantoul, 
111.  Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves  a year- 
old  son. 

’08  Ruth  E.  Maltby,  ’08,  and  Harrison  Moore 
were  married  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  1. 
Their  present  address  is  1342  Ninth  Street, 
San  Pedro,  Calif, 

’09— “Oliver  M.  Saylor,  author  of  'Our  Amer- 
ican Theater,’  which  was  published  by  Bren- 
tano’s  very  recently,  is  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  many  active  American  writers.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  even  outdoes  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Saylor  is  publicity  expert  for  Morris  Gest  and 
is  writing  a book  on  Max  Reinhardt,  editing 
the  second  series  of  plays  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre,  editing  the  Eleonora  Duse  series  of 
plays,  and  writing  various  articles  for  literary 
and  critical  magazines.  In  odd  moments  he 
corrects  proof  of  his  forthcoming  book.” — Prom 
The  Pubiishers’  Weekly,  December  1,  1923. 

Ex-’IO — Harry  L.  Gebhart  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the 
subject  of  a sketch  in  the  Dispatch-Herald  tor 
December  27  in  a series  of  “Men  Who  Are 
Building  Erie.”  Mr.  Gebhart  is  president  of 
the  United  Oil  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
he  helped  to  found  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  highway  improve- 
ment in  the  county. 

Ex-’IO — In  a circular  letter  to  newspapers  in 
his  district.  Congressman  Martin  L.  Davey 
gives  reasons  why  he  opposes  the  Mellon  tax 
reduction  plan  and  favors  the  soldiers’  bonus, 
claiming  that  greater  relief  can  be  afforded  tbe 
smaller  incomes  and  business  in  general  at  tbe 
same  time  that  careful  economy  will  make  the 
soldiers’  bonus  possible. 

’10-'07 — Born,  to  Harlan  Durand  Dulmage  and 
Margaret  Taylor  Dulmage,  July  13,  a son,  How- 
ard Taylor. 

’10 — Hiroshi  Hatanaka  (George  Wainwright) 
was  delegate  from  Japan  to  the  International 
Student  Conference  at  Indianapolis.  His  ad- 
dress, depicting  conditions  in  Japan  and  bring- 
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iiig  the  thanks  of  the  Japanese  people  for  the 
assistance  of  the  world  during  the  earthquake 
suffering,  was  an  important  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion. On  January  fourth  he  spoke  in  Chapel 
at  Oberlin. 

'10 — Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  was  elected  late 
in  December  president  of  the  Cleveland  Real 
Estate  Board  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  B.  Smythe. 
Mr.  Pennington  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  January  10,  at  which  Senator 
Moses  of  New  Hampshire  was  the  chief 
speaker. 

’10 — Edith  Curtis  left  Japan  December  30  for 
a furlough  in  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  health. 

’10 — Carrie  A.  Benham  is  teaching  in  the  De- 
partment of  Nursing,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Her  address  is  600  South  Kings- 
highway,  St.  Louis. 

A.  M.  ’ll — Miss  Ai  Haraguchi,  formerly  of 
Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  is  now  teaching  in 
a girls’  school  in  Tokyo.  Her  house  was  not 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake.  Her  address  is 
10  Yokoshincho,  Mita,  Shibaku,  Tokyo. 

T.  ’12 — The  Rev.  J.  K.  Lyman  is  acting  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  The  church  has  just  dedicated  a model 
parish  house. 

’12 — Alice  Barber  Lorenz  and  Edward  J. 
Lorenz  have  a little  son,  born  on  November  20, 
in  Cincinnati,  and  named  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 

’12 — Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Short  (Mabel  M.  Mc- 
Clelland) of  White  Bear,  Minn.,  died  in  a hos- 
pital in  St,  Paul  on  December  21,  following  an 
operation  on  December  12.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Edgar  C.  Short,  ’12,  and  two 
little  daughters,  six  and  eight  years  old. 

’12 — Lucile  Kalb  has  been  at  Pasadena  Hos- 
pital, California,  in  charge  of  all  surgical 
dressings  since  August  1.  A new  100-bed  wing 
was  opened  in  September  with  the  very  latest 
in  hospital  equipment. 

’09-’12 — Since  the  death  of  Marjorie  Sebring 
in  Detroit  last  summer  several  of  her  poems 
have  been  published  in  the  Manistee,  Mich., 
papers.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  McPherson 
Sebring,  ’88-’90,  is  now  living  in  East  Manistee, 
Mich.  The  following  poem  is  especially  af- 
fecting. 

OXK  LA.ST  THOUGHT 

Sometime  when  I am  old  and  counting  years. 
The  golden  years,  the  years  that  have  been 
mine. 

When  I have  reached  the  last,  with  quiet  tears 
Still  tears  that  do  not  fall,  I shall  divine 
The  tale  is  told.  And  when  that  day  appears 


What  shall  I take  with  me  into  the  dark? 

Shall  I have  breathed  Into  a glow  one  spark 
Following  faithful  to  the  light  it  shed? 

Surely  some  memory,  act  of  faith,  some  deed 
Will  comfort  me  in  that  last  hour’s  need. 

But  oh,  if  I should  die  tonight  instead! 
Nothing  to  face  the  dark  with  but  a smile 
And  that  but  half  my  own.  What  you  have 
said 

About  my  being  brave  would  make  me  dare 
Face  even  Death  as  one  would  face  a trial 
Of  skill;  to  win  or  lose  one  does  not  too 
much  care. 

’09-’12 — Mrs.  Frank  D.  Whitwell  (Isabelle  F. 
Moore)  is  hostess  at  the  Hollenden,  Cleveland. 
Her  efficiency  and  hospitality  makes  any  Ober- 
lin gathering  at  the  Hollenden  especially  at- 
tractive. 

’13 — Mrs.  James  T.  (barter  (Irene  Morey)  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  one  of  the  first  three  women 
to  be  nominated  tor  elective  political  office  in 
that  city.  She  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  as  one  of  the  six  candidates  for 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Baltimore,  the  other  five 
candidates  being  men.  In  the  November  elec- 
tion Mrs.  Carter  led  her  legislative  ticket  in 
three  wards  of  the  district  and  ran  second  in 
the  other  three;  but  no  Republican  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  from  Baltimore.  During  the 
past  year  Mrs.  Carter  has  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Republican  Women’s 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  Publicity  on  the 
Republican  Women’s  City  Committee. 

’13 — Marjorie  E.  Hamilton  is  studying  in 
Italy.  Her  address  is  Via  Vivaio  23,  Milano, 
Italia. 

’13,  C.  ’15 — Lucile  Brown  Ketcham  is  now 
living  in  Oberlin,  w'here  her  hiusband,  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Ketcham,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  During  the  Christmas  vacation  a trio 
consisting  of  Lucile  Brown  Ketcham,  violin. 
D’Etta  Brown  Dodge,  ’15,  ’cello,  and  Hattie 
Brown  Hobson,  C.  ’ll,  piano,  gave  a concert 
before  The  Three  Arts  Club  of  Lakewood. 

’11-’19 — Richard  Kimball,  son  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kimball,  is  studying  arch- 
itecture in  Columbia  University. 

’13 — Isaranda  Sanborn  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Paris,  France.  Her  address  is  48  bis  rue  des 
Belles  Feiulles,  Paris  XVle,  France. 

’ll — Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Julia  Anne  Potter,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Julian  Potter  of  140  West  56th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  gieat-niece  of  the 
late  Bishop  Potter,  to  Frank  C.  Fisher,  ’14. 
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Harold  Metcalf  has  turned  from  the 
practice  of  law  to  business,  and  is  now  with 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  located  in  Cincinnati. 
Mrs.  Metcalf  (Anne  Chute),  who  is  now  living 
in  Oberlin,  expects  to  move  to  Cincinnati  in 
the  near  future. 

'C.  ’14— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  S.  Wright 
(Christine  I.  Bigelow,  C.  ’14)  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
on  November  4,  a daughter,  Alma  Christine. 

’14-’19 — The  present  address  of  Leeds  Guiick 
is  52  Nibancho,  Matsuyama,  lyo,  Japan.  Mr. 
Guiick  was  married  in  September,  1922,  in 
Karuizawa,  to  Miss  Gladys  Ramsey,  North- 
western University,  ’22.  At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  last  tall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guiick  were 
in  Karuizawa,  where  severe  shocks  were  felt 
but  no  damage  W'as  done.  A son.  Merle,  was 
born  on  September  5.  The  Gulicks  owned  a 
house  in  Tokyo,  and  had  planned  to  make  their 
home  there  this  year,  but  the  unsafe  condition 
of  that  region  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
house  rendered  it  inadvisable.  Their  goods, 
how'ever,  were  comparatively  undamaged,  since 
the  district  was  untouched  by  fire, 

’15 — Norvil  Beeman  of  Fukien  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Foochow,  China,  plans  to  return  to 
America  about  the  middle  of  February  for 
furlough  and  study.  He  may  be  addressed 
care  Otis  Beeman,  229  N.  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

’15 — Cassa  C.  Benham,  ’15,  and  Edwin  Robert 
Seines  of  Glenwood,  Minn.,  were  married  on 
August  22,  1923.  Mr.  Seines  is  a graduate  of 
Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  took  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  is  now  County  Attorney  of  Pope  County, 
Minn.  Their  home  is  Glenwood,  Minn. 

’15 — Edna  M.  Willis  is  now  Mrs.  George  Mc- 
Elwee.  Her  address  is  1961  E.  66th  St.,  Cleve- 
land. 

C.  ’16 — Lawrence  Schauffler  gave  an  invita- 
tion concert  in  Warner  Hall  December  28.  Mr. 
Schauffler  returned  to  New  York  in  August 
after  a year  of  study  with  Kreutzer  in  Berlin. 
He  is  now  established  in  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  where  he  has  a large  class  of  piano 
students.  During  the  holidays  he  visited  his 
mother  and  sisters  who  are  now  living  in 


Oberlin.  In  his  concert  the  program  of  classi- 
cal music— Brahms,  Chopin,  and  Beethoven’s 
Waldstein  Sonata — gave  ample  evidence  of  his 
technical  mastery  and  genuine  musicianship. 

’16 — James  A.  McDill  has  left  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  where  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Boys’  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Under 
his  leadership  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  goes  to  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  to  organize  a Boys’  Department  in  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there. 

’16 — C.  Rufus  Rorem  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  men  at  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  He  has  received  the  degree 
of  Certified  Public  Accountant  from  the  Indiana 
State  Board  and  is  teaching  business  adminis- 
tration and  economics.  A son,  Ned,  was  born 
late  in  the  fall. 

’16 — Mildred  Fairchild,  .who  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  campaign,  will  return  to  Nash- 
ville to  be  with  her  father,  James  T.  Fair- 
child. 

’16-’20 — On  Saturday  evening,  December  15, 
all  former  American  college  students  residing 
in  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  China,  met  at  the  Rail- 
way Hotel  in  Tsinanfu  and  organized  a Tsin- 
anfu American  College  Club.  There  were 
foilty-nine  American  and  Chinese  men  and 
women  present  representing  thirty-nine  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Ping  Hai  Chai  (now  Mrs. 
Chao),  Oberlin,  1920,  gave  a brief  address. 
Charles  D.  Giauque,  ’16,  carried  greetings  from 
the  Tsingtao  American  College  Club,  of  which 
organization  he  is  secretary. 

American  College  Clubs  are  very  popular  in 
China  and  serve  to  connect  Chinese  students 
with  former  interests  and  keep  before  them 
their  college  ideals.  The  clubs  also  undertake 
ambitious  programs  of  civic  and  provincial 
betterment. 

’17 — Born,  December  15,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  A.  Graham  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a son, 
Frank  Chester. 

’17 — Kathleen  Ormsby  has  a position  as  Edu- 
cational Assistant  of  The  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  in  New  York  City.  Her 
address  is  454  West  20th  Street. 

’17 — Michio  Kozaki,  who  tor  a year  has  been 
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Likewise  the  Daughter 

By  Strickland  Qillilan 


Did  you  ever  sit  and  weep 
and  thrill  through  Dave 
Belasco’s  presentation  of 
Lenore  Ulrich  in  “The  Son 
Daughter”? 

That  play  is  based  on  an  old 
Chinese  mistaken  obsession 
that  girl-children  were  always 
a liability  and  boy-children  al- 
ways an  asset.  The  girl  Lenore 
personated  in  that  thrilling 
play  believed  this,  and  wanted 
to  be  so  much  like  a son  that 
she  might  amount  to  some- 
thing. And  she  did  amount 
to  something  — by  being  like 
a son?  Nol  By  being  the  best 
possible  daughter. 

We  are  not  Chinese;  yet  it 
hasn’t  been  long  since  we  acted 
very  much  along  the  lines  of 
that  hidebound  superstition. 
Usually  we  decided,  when 
Henry  was  born  and  had  to 
be  named  Henrietta,  that  we’d 
keep  her  anyway.  But  we  just 
as  usually,  mother  and  all,  hid 
a little  disappointment  that 
it  hadn’t  been  Henry  himself 
instead  of  his  little  sister  that 
came  to  board  with  us. 

In  the  language  of  the  comic 
strip,  “them  days  is  gone  for- 
ever.” We  hail  the  girhchild 
as  another  human  being  come 
to  bless  the  world,  bringing 
her  meal-ticket  with  her  just 
as  certainly  as  if  she  had  been 
of  the  other  sex.  For  her  to 
work  for  a living  is  no  stigma. 
For  her  to  know  practical, 
self-supporting,  self-pro- 


tecting things  is  no  disgrace. 

Therefore  when  we  are  con- 
sidering insuring  any  youthful 
member  of  the  family,  why 
pass  up  the  daughter  of  fifteen 
and  a-half?  She  must  be  edu- 
cated, she  must  undergo  a 
period  whenshe  is  an  expense, 
she  must  be  tided  over  till 
she  becomes  self-supporting, 
in  her  own  home  or  in  some 
other  livelihood  than  home- 
making—for  we  have  come  to 
admit  she  has  the  right  to 
choose  or  reject  the  maternal 
and  home-building  role. 

Then:  Every  argument 

holds  for  her,  that  obtains  for 
the  insuring  of  the  boy — to 
compensate  the  parents  for 
the  expense  of  the  schooling, 
if  she  should  die;  to  start  the 
insured’s  insurance  career  on 
a low-priced  basis  easy  for  her 
to  keep  up  when  she  goes 
“on  her  own”— every  solitary 
argument  FOR  insurance  ( a nd 
there  is  no  argument  against 
it)  goes  double,  for  daughter 
as  well  as  son. 

So  if  you  have  a daughter 
coming  sixteen,  be  good  to 
her,  be  wise  for  yourself,  and 
take  out  a long-term  endow- 
ment policy  — some  day  she 
will  accept  a few  thousands 
of  welcome  (may  be  needed) 
dollars  from  an  insurance 
company,  and  through  grati- 
tude-blurred eyes  thank  the 
one  whose  effective  thought- 
fulness granted  her  that  boon. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 

OF  Boston.  Massachusetts 

Sixty>one  years  in  business.  Nou>  insuring  over  One  Billion  Eight 
Hundred  Million  dollars  in  policies  on  3,300,000  lives. 
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With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  are 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  ever>' 
service — Plus. 

May  JVe  Serve  Youf 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


Umbrellas 

Repaired 


Just  when  ’twill  rain 
One  cannot  tell, 

So  bring  in  now 
That  old  “ unibrell,” 

And  mend  it  right  we  will. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 
7 South  Main  St. 


assisting  his  father  in  the  Reinanzaka  Church, 
Tokyo,  has  written  an  interesting  letter  to 
Mr.  Bohn,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

"As  soon  as  we  knew  that  our  home  and  the 
church  building  were  safe  (although  outside 
of  the  church  building  was  badly  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake),  we  decided  to  open  the  doors 
lor  the  refugees,  who  numbered  hundreds  and 
stayed  with  us  just  about  one  month.  While  our 
church  people  were  busy  in  feeding  those  who 
were  hungry,  we  ministers  organized  'Union 
Christian  Relief  Association’  which  included 
all  denominations  and  all  Christian  agencies 
such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  others,  My  father  was  appointed  to  be  the 
chairman  of  this  Association  and  I to  full  time 
secretary.  For  last  four  months  I have  been 
working  day  and  night  for  this  organization 
and  I had  hardly  any  time  to  do  other  things. 
I attend  Church  on  Sundays  and  teach  Sun- 
day school  and  preach  in  the  evening  besides 
regular  relief  work.  The  Christian  Herald  of 
New  York  kindly  sent  us  so  far  about  30,000 
yen  which  made  this  work  possible,  although 
we  have  received  various  gifts  amounting  to 
10,000  yen  from  inside  and  outside  of  Japan. 

“This  was  the  greatest  Christmas  I have  ever 
had  as  we  gave  presents  to  40,000  children.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  and  we  have  worked 
hard  to  celebrate  Christmas  for  the  children, 
most  of  whom  have  never  known  of  Christmas. 
This  was  done  because  of  the  kindness  of 
American  people.  I am  especially  grateful  lor 
you  people  as  I can  appreciate  more  and  as  I 
was  actually  in  charge  of  most  of  the  distri- 
bution of  presents  and  in  actually  working  out 
of  the  whole  program. 

“The  mayor  of  Tokyo  gave  me  a letter  of 
thanks  for  the  humble  service  I made  for  the 
poor  people.  Please  be  glad  with  me  that  I 
can  be  of  service  to  the  people  while  in  this 
time  of  great  need.  1 owe  the  spirit  to  my 
dear  Oberlin  and  I thank  you  all  in  teaching 
me  what  a joy  it  is  to  serve." 

’17-T9 — As  a result  of  overwork  in  the  Cam- 
paign Sarah  M.  (“Sallie”)  Graham  has  had  a 
breakdown  and  will  have  to  take  several 
months  to  recuperate. 

’18 — Charlotte  L.  Kelly  is  now  Mrs.  Richard 
W.  Westerman.  Her  address  is  78  Ferry 
Avenue,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'18 — L.  Irene  Hamlin  is  now  Mrs.  N.  D. 
Cheronis.  Her  address  is  5556  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

’18— Gertrude  Williams  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
Wellesley  College  to  accept  a position  as  re- 
search chemist  in  the  health  laboratory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Company  in  New 
York. 

■18_01ive  R.  Scott,  formerly  with  the  U.  S. 
Veteran's  Bureau,  is  now  practicing  physio- 
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BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

lOO  New  York  Life  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Choice  real  estate  securities  only. 

Safety  first — after  that,  and  a long  ways  after,  as  high  a rate  of  income 
as  possible. 

A client,  an  Oberlin  graduate,  cashed  in  bonds  bought  of  us  to  buy  stock 
paying  two  per  cent  a month.  In  five  months  the  dividends  ceased 
and  the  stock  was  worthless. 


Our  six  and  seven  per  cent  investments  do  not  fail. 


Allow  us  to  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  Englaml  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

In  Oberlin  we  are  representatives  for  the 
following  nationally  known  lines: 

Corticelli  and  Belding  Silks 
Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 
Carter’s  Knit  Underw’ear 
“Wellmade”  Tailored  Dresses 
Bradley  Knitwear 

Paul  Jones  and  Miss  Saratoga  Middy 
Blouses 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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TTieEngravin9s  in  this  Publication 
are  produced 

^efroif 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS, 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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Bureau  ot  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  P.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address— “McHall" 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 
ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Main  2656 


The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


therapy  in  Cleveland.  Her  office  address  is 
7600  Euclid  Avenue. 

T8-’21— Born,  December  15,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Salter  (Katherine  Hayden)  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  a daughter,  Patricia. 

’19 — Florence  C.  Burke  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Rea,  of  Wliite  Pigeon,  Mich. 

T9— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Martin 
(Huldah  Leuchauer,  T9)  of  Garibaldi,  Ore., 
November  28,  a daughter. 

T9— Bertha  L.  Jackson,  T9  and  Theron  A. 
Redmon  were  married  December  23  in  Topeka, 
Kans.  Their  address  until  June  1 is  2423  E. 
Ninth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mb. 

C.  T9— Gertrude  Heacox  Stover,  who  is  tak- 
ing graduate  work  in  (he  Conservatory,  gave  a 
’cello  recital  on  Thursday,  January  24. 

’20  Miss  Hui  Chin  Yen  is  completing  her 
medical  course  this  year  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

’20 — Shimeta  Yamada  writes  from  Gumma, 
Japan:  “I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I was  safe 
from  the  recent  disaster  in  Tokyo.  I was  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city  at  that  time.  My 
house  was  burnt  down.  I escaped  by  the  skin 
of  my  teeth.  It  was  so  terrible  that  I can 
hardly  describe.” 

Ex-’20 — Due  to  a clerical  error  the  name  ot 
Dorothy  Roberts  Tait  and  her  husband,  W.  O. 
Tait,  Jr.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  appeared  in- 
correctly as  Lait  in  last  month’s  magazine. 
Those  interested  in  the  offer  being  made  by 
Mr.  Tait  will  please  note  the  correction. 

’21 — Ruby  L.  Atkinson,  ’21,  and  Dr.  Wendell 
0.  Gregg  were  married  recently,  and  are  at 
home  in  Montrose,  Calif. 

’21 — Born,  to  Wilson  J.  and  Helen  Gray 
Clark  ot  Cleveland,  a son,  James  Wilson,  De- 
cember 21. 

’21 — Marguerite  DeVane  Smith  and  Carroll 
H.  Browning  were  married  January  7 in  Cleve- 
land, the  Rev.  Joel  Hayden,  ’09.  performing  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Browning  is  a junior  in  West- 
ern Reserve  Medical  College,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing is  head  of  the  personnel  department  of  the 
Lindner  Company.  They  are  living  at  1854 
East  81st  Street,  Cleveland. 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 

Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner  ’ is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


New  Book 


by 

PROF.  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 

The  Fundamentals  of  Music 

This  is  the  first  year  of  “A  Study  Course  in  Music 
Understanding  ” adopted  by  The  National  Feder- 
ation of  Music  Clubs. 

Postpaid $1.50 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


From  Samuel  Butler's  Book,  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh" 

‘‘The  only  chance  for  a man  oo//o  has  lost  his  money 
is  that  he  shall  still  be  young  enough  to  stand  uproot- 
ing and  transplanting  fivithout  more  than  temporary  de- 
rangement.** 

Even  if  you  are  young  enough,  you  cannot  afford  to 
invest  your  money  in  any  but  the  safest  bonds. 

We  issue  that  kind — ask  for  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Bonds  at  any  of  our  Neighborhood  Banks  in  and 
near  Cleveland. 

tlbe  Clevelanb  tlrust  dompan? 

Over  400,000  Depositors 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHH.L  KING,  President 


Procedure  Under  the  New  Plan  for  Admission 
of  Students  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Between  Jaauary  i and  Marcli  15  formal  applications  are  to  be  submitted  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  College.  Upon  receipt  of  these  blanks  the  College  writes  to 
the  High  School  Principal  for  the  detailed  record  of  work  completed  during  the  first 
three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of  the  applicant’s  high  school  course.  The  College 
also  secures  information  concerning  personal  qualifications  and  promise  of  leadership, 
the  filing  of  two  blanks  being  required  for  each  applicant. 

All  applications  received  before  March  15  have  equal  consideration. 

On  April  I the  College  announces  its  selection  of  175  men  and  175  women.  Last 
year  appro.ximately  400  women  made  application  for  the  175  places  available. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  applications  should  come  in  during 
the  month  of  F'ebruary  and  the  first  half  of  March. 

Admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received. 
Students  interested  should  apply  for  blanks.  There  are  200  places  available  for  new 
students  in  September,  1924. 

The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  IM.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


Mortgages  are  Safest 


Business 

wUh/arrucce^ssT^  by  men  familiar 

notes  at  a discount  and  either  hold!  tltem  tmtil  matu  i v or^rthe^at  rl‘^ 

tunds  lecened  from  stock  subscriptions  are  used  to  make  the  loans.  ' ' 

Management 

The  management  of  any  business  is  most  important.  From  its  eKoerienri.  h,  

SoHcie?"  (Trto^b^sri  ■ ‘’l  Company  is  committed  to  the  foirowing 

tzl  f " '>!'  amount  certain  to  be  realized  even  at  a forced  sale^ 

(a)  safety  of  principal  to  be  the  determining  factor  at  all  times;  (3)  to  confine  operations  to 
the  familiar  territory  of  C eveland;  (4)  to  make  short  time  loans;  ( sr^rkeer office  ef 
pense  and  salaries  at  the  minimum.  P “ 


Capital 


The  Company  is  capitalized  as  follows: 

10,000  shares  of  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100.00 
10,000  shares  common  stock,  no  par  value. 

The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable,  and  is  exempt  from  State,  County,  and  Municipal  taxes 
Dividends  are  exempt  from  the  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  No  stock  whatever  has  been 
or  will  be,  given  away.  Evert-  share  will  be  paid  for  in  full. 

Dividends 

Dividends  on  both  preferred  and  common  stock  are  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  April 
, nr  u P'^^f^rred  dividend  is  seven  per  cent.  The  Direct'ors  have 

established  an  annual  dividend  rate  of  $3.00  per  share  on  the  no  par  common  stock.  Divi- 
dends from  earnings  begin  from  the  dale  that  the  investor's  funds  are  received  by  the  Com- 
pany. 


Profit 


The  investor  may  place  his  funds  in  the  preferred  stock,  at  7%,  and  be  assured  of  the  first 
claim  against  the  earnings  of  the  Company,  and  against  all  the  mortgages  and  other  as- 
sets  owned  by  the  Company.  However,  seven  per  cent  does  not  represent  the  full  earnings 
of  the  mortgage  business  as  practiced  in  Cleveland.  The  investor  in  preferred  stock  may 
subscribe,  until  further  notice,  to  the  same  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  at  $15  per 
share,  upon  which  the  annual  dividend  rate,  which  tlie  Directors  have  established,  is  $3  per 
share.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  common  stock  will  become  several 
times  the  original  investment. 


Purchase 

7%  preferred  stock,  per  share $100.00 

Common  stock  (available  only  to  preferred  investors),  per  share 15.00 

Units  of  one  preferred  and  one  common $115.00 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  and  mailed  to 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


